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mu THORS PREPACE: 


HIS Text Book is put forward in reply to 

i many requests which have been made 
to the writer during the past five years 
that he should publish in permanent 
form the material parts of a number of lectures 
given in various places during that period. The 
size and scope of this book effectively preclude any 
pretence of exhaustiveness; in fact, it contains 
little more than the minimum amount of inform- 
ation necessary to a right comprehension of the 
primitive and medizval system of Ecclesiastical 
Music broadly, though quite inadequately, termed 
Plainsong. 

Whatever present-day church musicians may 
think of the desirability (or otherwise) of reviving, 
to any large extent, the traditional Chant of 
Christendom, there can be no doubt as to the 
amount of interest which the subject has aroused 
during recent years—due, in the first place, to the 
practical efforts of such bodies as the London 
Gregorian Choral Association and, later, to the 
more academic, though not less useful, studies of 
the Plainsong and Medizval Music Society. 
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It would seem to be the function of a Text 
Book to recite facts rather than to express opinions, 
and the present writer has endeavoured to keep 
this steadily in view. But it is not unlikely that 
some of the conclusions arrived at in the following 
pages may be dissented from by persons of wider 
and more varied experience. In this case the 
writer would only urge the attention of such 
persons to the list of theoretical works quoted in 
the Bibliography. Here will be found the sources 
from which information on disputable points may 
be obtained at first-hand from writers who speak 
with undoubted authority. The purpose of this 
little book will have been secured if it serves only 
as an introduction to the writings of real experts 
on the subject. 

In view of the possibility that some of the 
ensuing chapters may be of use to the student of 
musical history not actively interested in Plainchant 
as a practical subject, the necessary illustrations 
to many of the sections are printed in ordinary 
musical notation. This has been done solely as a 
matter of convenience, and it certainly implies no 
belief in the theory that Plainchant music can 
more easily be sung from the modern characters. 
The most casual examination of the explanations 
appended to the note-groups in Chapter II will 
show that modern notation cannot, in itself, convey 
the necessary ideas of the music to the singer. 
This is borne out by those who have had experience 
in teaching choirs the phrasing of Plainsong, and 
also by the fact that the Solesmes editions printed 
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in modern notation would be meaningless were it 
not for the auxiliary phrasing marks which are 
placed over the notes to an almost bewildering 
extent. 

It remains for the writer to record his gratitude 
to those of his friends who have assisted in the 
preparation of this work for the press. Foremost 
among these must be mentioned the Rev. G. H. 
Palmer, b.A., who has spent much time in correct- 
ing the proofs, and the Rev. W. H. Frere, M.A., 
to whose suggestion is due the method adopted of 
dealing with the whole of the Psalmodic Species of 
Plainchant apart from the Melodic variety. To 
Dr. Charles W. Pearce, F.R.C.O., and Mr. James 
Wedgwood, F.R. Hist.S., the writer desires to express 
his grateful thanks for much kindly criticism and 
many useful suggestions, which he has not been 
slow to make use of. 
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I.—INTRODUCTION. 


3ISTORY would appear to have nothing 
; very definite to tell us as to the actual 
4 beginning of Plainchant music. Several 

aie theories as to its origin have been put 
forward from time to time, but they have served 
rather to testify to the ingenuity of their originators 
than to throw light upon an admittedly obscure 
subject. The idea that Plainsong is a survival of 
the music used in the Jewish Temple is not con- 
sistent with what is known of that elaborate and 
ornate system. The most satisfactory conclusion 
that we can arrive at is that the early Christians 
took to themselves the system of musical declama- 
tion and recitative in vogue in their day, and, adapt- 
ing it to their own needs, gradually reared upon the 
foundation thus obtained the whole system of free- 
rhythm music which is known under the general 
title of Plainsong or Plainchant. * 

There can be but little doubt that nine tenths of 
the Plainchant music now in existence was written 
during the first six centuries of Christianity, and as 
we have lately been told on unimpeachable authority, 
that nothing was amiss with the Church during 
that truly admirable period, it is to be hoped that 
we may hear no more of the objections which 


* Plainsong or Plainchanit = Cantus planius—even, level, 
smooth song. 


ine} 
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sometimes have been raised to ‘the revival of this 
music on theological grounds. 

For the ensuing seven hundred years Plainsong 
resisted corruption, in spite of the fact that, for a 
part of the time at all events, it was handed down by 
oral tradition. During this period comparatively 
little was added to the bulk of the music beyond 
Antiphons, although old melodies were occasionally 
adapted to fresh texts. 

The three centuries which preceded the English 
Reformation witnessed a sad decay in the rendering 
of Plainchant, and this is not difficult to understand 
when we remember that the musicians of that age 
were feeling their way through crude and ex- 
perimental counterpoint (for which the Plainsong 
melodies served as Canti Fermi) towards the 
polyphony of the sixteenth century, which, how- 
ever beautiful it may have been in its fully developed 
stages, could not fail to relegate the traditional 
melodies to the background. Moreover, the in- 
creasing use of the clumsy organs of the period for 
accompanying the singers must have been an 
important factor in destroying the lightness and 
elasticity necessary to a successful phrasing of the 
neums, while one of the scandals of the age was 
the introduction into churches of music constructed 
upon the popular airs of the day. These abuses drew 
down upon themselves the condemnation of John 
Wycliff, who alleges as a reason for the decay of 
of worship “the introduction of the elaborate music 
which was corrupting the ancient plainsong, render- 
ing it more fit for dancing than mourning, and 
winning the praises of the lewd for ‘Jack or Hob 
and William the proud clerk.’ ” * 

The intention of the later Reformers as to the 
music of the translated Service- book is quite clear. 


‘ * Leighton Pullan, “* Flistory of the Book of Common 
Prayer,” p. 156. 
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They wished Plainchant to be the normal music of 
Divine Service in parish churches, though they 
were prepared to allow polyphonic music before 
and after. John Merbecke was commissioned to 
adapt the older Plainchant to the newly translated 
offices, and the result is to be seen in his Booke of 
Common Prater Noted (1550), Unfortunately, 
Cranmer stipulated that no more than one note 
should be set to each syllable, and consequently, 
Merbecke’s maimed adaptations are often some- 
what unfair to the originals. His setting of the 
Kyrie Lleison beginning :— @ 
(anette ws 


Lord, have mer-cy up-on_ us. 


is taken from one of the simplest settings (that for 
Requiems) found in the Sarum Gradual, beginning: 


en es ae ee ees 
ee === | 
Ky - 31 - € e - lei - - son, 


While his Sanctus :— 


Ho-ly, Ho-ly, Ho-ly, Lord God of Hosts. 
is an adaptation of the old :— 


Ser eet SESE aS par SS SS 

— aS STE fos eee a a 
= a oe =: BS 
Sanc-tus, Sanc-tus, Sanc-tus, Do-mi-nus De-us Sa - ba - oth. 


Crt must be borne in mind that the second phrase now in 
general use (set to the words ‘‘ and incline our hearts to keep 
this law’’) was added by Dyce in 1843. He made it end 
on A instead of on F, the true final of the Mode. Sir Charles 
Stanford, in his recent edition of Merbecke, published in the 
“‘ Choral Communion Book,” evidently recognises this, and 
substitutes a new phrase for the one added by Dyce, but he 
labels the melody Ninth Mode, though the original music, 
from which the first part is adapted, is unmistakably a Sixth 
Mode melody. 
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Merbecke seems to have despaired of adapting 
successfully the melodies of the Credo and Glorta 
in Excelsts, as the settings of these, found in his 
Noted Prayer Book, are his original compositions, 
and are not without merits of their own. 

From the foregoing brief notes it will be seen 
that Plainsong may be divided, historically, into 
three periods :— 

I. The Creative Period, which lasted up to the 
end of the sixth century, and culmjyated in the 
Antiphonale Missarum of S. Gregory 

II. The “Golden Age” of Plainsong (extending 
to the end of the thirteenth century), in the course 
of which the music was committed to writing, and 
the system of square notation upon a staff was 
evolved. 

III. The Period of Decline, dating from the 
fourteenth century to the Reformation. 

Since the Church Revival of fifty years ago, and 
the consequent recognition of Plainsong as a 
legitimate and useful system of worship music, the 
propriety of using it with English words has often 
been called in question, for at first sight it may 
appear impossible to adapt music written for a 
Latin text to an English translation of the same, 


(rhe work of S. Gregory the Great (the ‘‘ Apostle of the 

English”) consisted mainly in collecting and classifying 
words and their music for the various Feasts of the Church, 
and in supplying deficiencies. It is interesting to observe 
that, in his day, words and music always went together (the 
same author being sometimes responsible for both) ; the one 
was never used without the other, so that services without 
music must have been unknown. §S%. Gregory’s influence 
upon Plainsong must have been considerable, for the music 
has often been called Gregorian Chant since his time. The 
student desiring to know more of S. Gregory and his labours 
in the field of church music cannot do better than consult 
Mr. E. G, P. Wyatt’s St. Gregory and the Gregorian Music, 
published by the Plainsong and Medieval Music Society 
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without doing violence to the melody. But, as a 
matter of fact, it will be found upon examination 
that the Latin rules of pointing can be adapted 
quite successfully to the English language, and 
instances of this will be found in the foliowing 
pages, where some Latin and English examples 
will be given side by side. Moreover, in treating 
a passage difficult of adaptation, it is almost always 
possible to discover a parallel difficulty somewhere 
or other in the Latin manuscripts, which will help 
us to treat the phrase in precisely the same manner 
as our forefathers would have done, without any 
serious alteration of the music. 

This, indeed, is no new idea, for the late 
Mr. Dyce, writing as far back as 1843 on the 
subject of abbreviated Mediations of the Psalm 
Tones (see chapter 3) says:—‘“In the great 
majority of cases the words are best enunciated by 
the Latin mode ; and even of the exceptions made 
by Marbeck, there is scarcely one which we can 
positively affirm to be of necessity an exception ; 
so that, on the whole, it appears advisable to 
adhere to the Latin rule, and to place the rise_of 
tone uniformly on the ast monosyllable z 

“And if the principle applies to this much-debated 
question in psalm chanting, it also applies with 
equal force to the whole question of adapting 
English words to the chant, while it has the 
additional advantage of enabling us to adhere to 
rule instead of having to rely upon the personal 
taste of this or that editor or adapter. 


D Preface anil Appendix to the Book of Common Prayer 
1843. 
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II.—NoTATION. 


JHE system of notation found in most 
¥ medizval MSS. and which has been 
retained in many modern works dealing 
with Plainsong, is a development of an 
earlier series of signs or mxewms which served to 
remind the singer of the phrasing of a melody 
already orally transmitted to him and committed 
to memory, though it gave no exact indication of 
the pitch of the particular notes which were to 
be sung. 

About the XIth Century, however, these neums 
were placed upon a staff, and from this beginning 
the whole system of musical notation was gradually 
evolved. 

The Clefs used in most Plainchant books are 
three in number :— 


Sie; | -sfasaueeees 


——. 


These may be piaced in various positions on the 
staff, the line or space occupied being C, F or BP 
respectively, according to the sign used. 

In order to avoid the use of leger lines, the 
position of a clef is sometimes altered in the 
course of a melody of wide range. The following 
instance comes from one of the Ayvzes, and it will 


*The C and F Clefs are sometimes denoted by the signs 


— and Su! joe respectively. 
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be noticed thas where the transposition of clef 
occurs a guide*/ is placed to show the relative 


position of the coming note to the one just 
sung :— 


ee ee 


and write all these Thy Jaws in our hearts, 


SS 


we be - scech Thee. 


This may be rendered in modern notation thus :— 


wo see  @ = 


Occasionally the C and F clefs are alternated as 
in the following instance from a Whitsunday 
Antiphon :— 


and be-stow-ed up - on them the gifts of grace; 


send - ing whem in - to all the ~ world, 


*\The guide will also be found in Plainchant notation at 
thé end of every line, warning us of the pitch of the ensuing 
note. 
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which is rendered— 


see o ot 4 
os) fe tees ee Nee Noe 
SS Sb 22: o—-- 
tS = a 


Here again the usefulness of the guide will be 
noticed. 

When the 2 appears as an accidental, its force 
does not continue beyond the note or neum in 
which it occurs. When it is used as a clef it 
applies, of course, throughout the whole melody. 


not be confused with those used in modern music, 
for with these they have nothing in common. They. 
are merely editorial suggestions, the half-bar signi- 
fying a breath but not a pause, the whole bar a 
pause of the value of one note, while the double 
bar shows the close of a phrase, and a consequent 
diminuendo and rallentando, 

The other musical characters found in Plainsong 
are as follows :— 


SINGLE NOTEs. 


The Virga is of the same value as the Punctum 
given below. It does not usually stand alone, but 
is generally found as the initial note of a neum, in 
which case it receives a stress or pressure of the 
voice varying in degree according to the value of 
the syllable to which it is allied :— 


€ ae 


Tene. NS aaa: ear 
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The Punctum is the ordinary single note of 
Plainchant. It may be accented or unaccented 
according to the value of the syllable over which 
it is written. It is also found, with other characters, 
in compound neums, when its value depends upon 
its context :— 


— ea 


Another form of the Punctum used (possibly for 
the sake of appearance) in descending groups of 
notes, see Climacus below :— 


Se 


C——— Fe-  — 


It will be noticed that the three characters 
mentioned above are all equally of no time-value 
in Plainchant. At a later date they were used 
to denote double notes, ordinary notes, and halt 
notes respectively, and they are so used by 
Merbecke. 


NeEums or Two NOTEs. 


The Clivis is a descending group of two notes, 
the first of which receives a pressure of the voice 
the degree of which is determined by the value of 
the syllable being sung :— 


The Cephalicus ; a liquescent form of the Clivis 
used when the second note is shortened by being 
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merged into the pronunciation of the word, as, for 
instance, in Sane-tus, Oma-is; or, in English, and, 


on-ly, etc. i— 


The Podatus * (or Pes) is an ascending group of 
wo notes, phrased in the same manner as the 


Clivis above :— 


The Epiphonus is the liquescent form of the 
Podatus, and is used under similar conditions to 


the Cephalicus above :— 
, 
ara Siearestee! 
" — ee? ras 


The Strophicus; a group of two (sometimes 
three) identical notes sung without any break in 
the voice. The penultimate note was probably 


sung as a shake on the semitone below : 
Jt ee es , 
C sa 6 
RRM AA Sma 


The Quilisma is usually found between two 
notes a minor third apart, and its effect is to 


. . re or . 
“The Fodatus is printed thus =" m#— in some 


modern Plainsong oooks, 
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lengthen these, while it is sung very lightly itself. 
Anciently it was, no doubt, a slight ornament or 
turn leading into the upper note, and as. this 
probably became a convention well known to the 
singers, it is not always written, its place being 
often taken by a punctum in MSS. of the square 
notation :— 


The Bivirga; a doubled form of the Virga and 
the value of a doubled note :— 


NeEuMS OF THREE NOTES. 


The Porrectus is a group of three equal notes, 
the first of which receives a pressure of the voice 
varying in degree according to the value of the 
syllable to which it is sung :— 


Sens eee Ae cae LEP eee 
Cette Gate et 


The Climacus; a descending group of three 
notes of equal length, the first receiving a pressure 
of the voice as in the case of the Porrectus :— 
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The Ancus is really a liquescent form of the 


Climacus, and would be used in place of it on the 
same occasions as the Cephalicus (see above) :— 


The Scandicus; an ascending group of three 
notes phrased like the Porrectus :— 


, 


——+—__|_—_——_ 
Cy — 


The Salicus is an ascending group of three 
notes differing only from the Scandicus in that it 
has a slight break after the first note and a pressure 
on the second. ‘The slight difference in the 
printing of the Salicus must be carefuily noted to 
avoid contusing it with the foregoing neum :— 


ee Oe 


The Torculus; a group of three notes phrased 
in the same manner as the Porrectus :—- 


The Liquescent Torculus is written instead of 
che foregoing upon a syllable whose final con- 
sonant requires some of the tone to be merged 
into its pronunciation, as explained above (see 
€ephalicus) :— 
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COMPOUND NEUMS (OF MORE THAN THREE NOTES). 


The Porrectus flexus has an accent on its first 
note, with a secondary accent, of the lightest 
possible description, on the third :— 


ese eet age 
ia ee 
——_$_ 2 = - 


The Climacus resupinus is phrased in the same 
manner as the Porrectus flexus -— 


2 aoe — eee “op — 
cies Ge I ta =a 


The Scandicus flexus is also phrased like the 
Porrectus flexus :— 


SR Gast 


The Salicus flexus has but one accent—on its 
second note. Care must be taken to distinguish 
this neum from the Scandicus flexus given above :— 


Ze, - 


, 
a eon 
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The Torculus resupinus is phrased as the Por- 
‘rectus flexus above :— 


The Pes subpunctis is, again, phrased in the 
same manner as the Porrectus flexus :— 


DiS Ss sce 


Ce | (eae 


ea So 


The Scandicus subpunctis has five notes, the 
first of which is accented, the third receiving a 
very slight stress :— 


The Scandicus subpunctis resupinus is a group 
of six notes, the first being accented and the third 
and fifth receiving secondary accents of the slightest 
possible descripton :— 


The Pressus occurs when a syllable has two 
neums, and the last note of the first is identical in 
pitch with the first note of the second. The two 
identical notes are then sung together without any 
break in the voice, but the elongated note bears a 
slight crescendo and diminuendo. ‘Thus :— 
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C-s,. ——— would be rendered a See 
a a 


producing an effect in the mind of the hearer not 
unlike that of syncopation in modern music. The 
Pressus is constantly found in ornate Plainchant, 
and a few instances are given to show its exact 
rendering in modern notation :— 


Punctum and «- eS 
sate dered TE 
Clivis Seal eae rendere’ —se@ =a 


iS ee AP eas <> 
Clivis and 3 a 
Clivis sede je 
Se rv; —_—$—$—_—— 
Cat an ae ee Se 
Pesatns ond pF = OE EASE 
Clivis as oe 10" — a 
x SS 
<> 
2 Se So 
Climacus and & St gti 
id ey 


a sees Pe ae 
Scandicus and o—s8%e— a (cae ff o-g- 
Clivis ras Se 
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IIJ.—RECcITATIVE PLAINCHANT. 


iLL Plainsong melodies may be grouped 
under one of two essentially different 
structural forms—the Psalmodic and the 
Antiphonal; or, as the present writer 
prefers to term them, the Recitative and the 
Melodic varieties. 

The Recitative species is founded upon the 
oratorical inflexions of the human voice. ‘There is 
no attempt, at all events in the earlier forms of 
this species, to give expression to melodic ideas, 
the sole object in view being to express the meaning 
of the text. 

The Recitative and Melodic varieties of Plain- 
chant, though fundamentally different, developed 
side by side. The first-named form consisted 
primarily of a reciting-note and a cadence, and this 
structural idea may be discerned even in the 
ornate examples found in the elaborate forms of 
this species. 

It is of primary importance that the student 
should realise that Recitative or Psalmodic Plain- 
song lies outside the modal system, and it is for this 
reason that this species of the music is dealt with 
before the subject of Tonality is touched upon. 
The tonality of Recitative Plainsong is indefinable, 
and, although some of the later and more florid 
melodies of the species have been reduced to a 
place within the modes, they are, strictly speaking, 
outside this classification. 

We will now proceed to examine the simplest 
forms of this species of Plainchant, known as the 
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Liturgical Recitatives. The Versicles and Responses 
which still survive among us furnish rudimentary 
examples. If the phrases : — 


O Lord, shew Thy mér-cy up- on us. 
eS NS eS ees ses 
=| = = = +S a — | 


And grant us Thy sal - va - tion. 


be first of all read, then monotoned, and finaily 
chanted with the cadences given, but without pro- 
longing the accented or hurrying the unaccented 
syllables, some idea will be obtained of the intended 
effect of these simple recitatives. The additions 
of organ accompaniment and vocal harmony have 
somewhat stultified the lightness and freedom 
which should characterize these versicles; but if 
they be examined apart from our modern method 
of rendering them, the cadences will be seen to 
represent the natural inflexions which the voice 
would adopt in declaiming similar phe in a 
large building. 

The inflexions formerly in general use in England 
for the Collects, Epistles and Gospels, form in- 
teresting examples of simple musical recitative. 
The Collects. were usually sung on one note with 
a fall of a semitone on the penultimate syllable, 
a return being made to the reciting note at the 
Amen :-— 


Se 
now and ev - 
world with - out Be ) A - ‘men. 


The Epistle inflexions were more elaborate, 
consisting of the Metrum and FPunctum (sung, 
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respectively, ‘at the middle and end of each 
sentence) and the final Conclusio. The following 
instances will show the manner in which these were 
sung :— 


Metrum, 
=a ee ——- a i 2 # 
Se ee ee eee 
The end of all things is at hand; be ye 
BRAC 
7 ee a ee ee ee ee ree ar “|| 
== 7? f= 7s ee eee 


there-fore so- ber, and watch un - to prayer. 


Conclusto. 
=, £2. 2:.___ 2 _ = 2 = 2 oo ee 
Sa ea been a = ee ee 
for ev - er and ev - er. A - men.’ 


Interrogations were chanted a semitone lower, 
with a return to the reciting-note on the last 
syllable, thus :— 


a ee 


Art thou E - lf - ie 


The Punctum in the Gospel was simpler, con- 
sisting of a fall of a minor third, on Double Feasts, 
and of a semitone at all other occasions, on the 
last accented syllable in each sentence, thus :— 


fd 


pon - der - ed them in_ her heart. 
Or, 


—p= (ey bere ——— 
= —2-—2— 


with pow - er and great gld - ry. 
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It is interesting to compare these ancient ritual 
inflexions (in use in England up to and perhaps 
beyond the Reformation, and which are still sung 
in churches of the Dominican and Cistercian 
Orders) with those which are in general use on 
the Continent at the present time. The D¢rect- 
ortum Chort gives a somewhat more elaborate 
mode of chanting the Collects, consisting of a 


punctum and semt-punctum. 
Punctum. 
=e 


= | | 
"SS aes mee enn en ee 7 oes oem mS 
Al-migh-ty God... of ev- er- last - ing life, 
Semi-punctunt. 


2 as eae a oe 4 arc; 
ee SS 
We hum-bly_ be- séech Thee. 


and at the conclusion :— 
Semt-punctum. 


i ey (ees See o : ee Jee Jey es 
—4 = CO 
through Je - sus Christ our Lord, Who liv - eth 


2 —_ 2 _ 2 
Sas) Eee? 5 7 EY ODES? RIAL T I on | 


and reign - eth with Thee and _ the 


———— —_ an 


Ho - ly Ghost, now and~— ev 


The Epistle is directed to be monotoned fae 
out, except in the case of an interrogation, which is 
chanted thus :-— 


2 os - > 
@ = = 
= eS a eee 


How was 1t tuen rec - kon - ed? 
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The Gospel has but one_inflexion, a fall of a 
minor third on the fourth syllable before the end 
of each sentence, thus :— 


a 


——— 
ramsey pam nees” ears y fos 
and the Word was God. 


which is amplified at the end of the final sentence 
and set back to the fifth, sixth or seventh syllable, 
thus :— 


er ee | 
Nee peeetes eoatems eee ey eNS 
the re - gion round 2 = abouts 
him - self shall be? #)¢x-aalt some, 
his shew - ing un - to MIs - ra - el. 


This latter form of the ritual inflexions is the 
result of a revision of the Roman service books 
which took place in the sixteenth century. The 
Gospel tone is certainly the invention of Guidetti, 
the pupil whom Palestrina deputed to act as 
musical editor of the revised Missal. But the 
Renaissance, valuable as it was in the realms of 
Art and Learning, had brought medizeval prac- 
tices into contempt, and the present music of the 
priest’s part now in use on the Continent is not 
so accurate a rendering of the ancient liturgical 
recitatives as are the inflexions given in the earlier 
part of this chapter. 

The Lesson Tones, retained in use by the 
English relorment?) consisted of the following 
simple inflexions :— 


*“* And (to the end the people may the better hear) in 
such places where they do sing, there shall the lessons be 
sung in a plain tune after the manner of distinct reading ; 
and likewise the Epistle and Gospel.” Book of Commun 
Prayer, 1549. 
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populus meus non in - tel - 6 - xit. 
my ign doth not con’- si- der. 


- + Spre-ve-runt me. 
rebelled a - gainst me. 

We now pass on to examine the music of the 
Preface, a most important feature of the Liturgy. 
The Versicles which occur just before it should, 
properly, be sung to their Plainsong inflexions, as 
these bear the same relation to the priests’ music 
which follows, as do the words of the Versicles to 
the text of the preface itself. This accounts for 
their inflexions being slightly more elaborate than 
those of the Versicles sung at Matins and Even- 
song, They commence thus :— 


PRIEST. PEOPLE, 
2a ee oer oe 2 = Ses iment ans 
= o_? o@ == o a , ii _ i mt 
[The Lord be with you. Andwiththy spi - rit.]* 
—. PEOPLE. 
of - ==: =~ pete SS ee 
=r eT Fe oe 


a/ 


Lift up-your hearts. We if them up un-to the Lord. 
PRIEST. 

=e = BEES e S 
¥—¥—¥— 


Let us givethanks un - to our Lord God. 
PEOPLE. 

Sh 2 aes Se = 

Sy J el a eo o_@ | 

SE 2 ee Creo poe ee nee 
It is meet and right 30 to. do. 


A omitted in the present English rite. 
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PREFACE. 
——— = Sl. 
ess =Sa fe pare ee sees 

It is very meet... duty, that we... places, 
ee 
ee mera ee 


give thanks un - to Thee, O Lord, Holy Father, 


a = ee ee ee 
Al- migh - ty, Ev - er - last - ing God 
SN ee 
SE 
There-fore . . Archangels,. and with . . . heaven, 
a a =a | 
= f= 2. = A eS ee 


=——e—-9 ee = SS =f 


ev - er- more prais - ing Thee, and say - ing. 


The chant for the Preface now in use on the 
Continent shows but a slight variation from the 
setting given above, which is an adaptation to 
English words of the chant found in the Sarum 
Missal. ‘The two settings are obviously derived 
from a common source. It is interesting to notice 
that the characteristic and oft-recurring phrase in 
the Sarum chant :— 


—---——_ — —,— 
en eee 
G= = =O Fg 
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rises only to B :-— 


. ~* 
in the Italian version.* | 

We now pass on to consider the subject of 
Plainsong Psalmody in its strictest and most 
generally accepted sense, namely, the rendering of 
the Psalms in the daily Offices. The earliest forms 
of the Psalm-tones which have come down to us are 
the Ambrosian, which consist merely of a reciting- 
note with a simple cadence at the end of the verse. 
One or two instances of these wi!! suffice :— 


=. Se —s—|| 


This I had: be-cause I kept Thy com-mand-ments. 


Co ae ss 5-55 [epee 


~ Lord, Thy word: en-dur-eth for ev-er in hea-ven. 


The Gregorian Tones, which in most places dis- 
placed the simpler melodies of the earlier period, 
are more symmetrical in form. Each one possesses 
an Jntonation, and a reciting-note and cadence for 
each half of the verse, the cadences being termed 
respectively the Mediation and the Ending. ‘There 
can be no doubt that the form of the Psalm-tone 
was greatly influenced by the primitive mode of 
rendering the psalms. The most popular method 
in the Western Church, and probably the only one 
used during the first four centuries, was that known 


* For the music of the Prefaces adapted to English words 
with both the Sarum and Roman forms of the traditional 
chant, the student is referred to the writer’s Altar Music 
. (Alexander Moring, Ltd.), which also contains the complete 
rules for chanting Collects, Epistles and Gospels according 
_ to both usages. 


+ It should be remembered that the Ambrosian Tones are | 
still in use in the diocese of Milan. ol 
———— 
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as Responsorial chanting. The Psalm was chanted 
by one voice, the people responding after each 
verse with an unvarying refrain often taken from 
the Psalm itself. It was, probably, from this germ 
that the whole system of Antiphons developed. 
The Antiphonal singing mentioned by some ancient 
writers probably consisted in a similar arrange- 
ment—one body of voices singing the psalm, 
another set of singers responding with the refrain 
or Antiphon after each verse. 

These Antiphons were melodic in structure and 
formed the basis upon which was raised the whole 
of the melodic or Antiphonal Plainchant, which 
is treated of later. The intonation of the Psalm- 
tone provided a simple means of moving from the 
last note of the refrain to the reciting-note of the 
tone, while the endings, which increased in number 
as the Antiphons developed, led easily and naturally 
into the first note of the reiterated refrain, The 
mode in which the Antiphon was written determined 
the tone to which the Psalm-verses were sung, and 
this is the case in places where Antiphons are still 
in use, Tone I going with a first mode melody, 
‘Tone II with a second mode Antiphon, and so on. 

The custom of singing the Antiphon constantly 
in the course of the Psalm probably went on ‘up to 
the eighth or ninth centuries, but after that period 
it was gradually discontinued until the Antiphon 
remained only at the beginning and end of the 
Psalm. Later still it was sung only at the end, 
the first few words being given at the beginning as 
a clue to the tone and ending. 

It will be necessary to make a detailed examin- 
ation of the Gregorian Psalm-tones, as their extra- 
ordinary flexibility and the facility with which they 
were made to fit almost any combination of words 
or syllables, without in any way obscuring the 
sense of the text, is truly marvellous. We may 
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take the table of tones and endings found in the 
Sarum Zona/e as the basis for our observations. Here 
we find the Tones. in a complete and trustworthy. 
form. ‘There were certainly slight variations found 
in the form of some of the tones and endings, 
in use on the Continent and in some parts of 
England, but these can be dealt with as we 
proceed, as they are of considerable interest and 
rest upon an entirely different basis to the additions 
made to the Gregorian Tone-table by the well- 
meaning composers of the “Parisian Tone” and 
‘““Tonus Regius.” 


Tone I. 
Reciting. Reciting 
Intonation. Note. Mediation. Note. Ending. (1) 


ee | 


—-f--o-8 | = | S 
THE MASTER'S COLLEGE re ’ 


POWELL LIBRARY = | 
SANTA CLARITA, CA 9132) ase = Sal 


E MASTER'S COLLEGE 
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The /ntonation (now used only in the first verse 
of a Psalm) is strictly syllabic and calls for no 
further remark. 

The Mediation has no essential accent, its first 
note always being sung to the last syllable but one 
whether it be strong or weak. This permits of 
two distinct effects :— 


, 
Sse EE CED Ee a 

and (= =4 
plea-sure in wick - ed - ness: 


or, in a case where the accent is four syllables from 
the end, it is sung :— 


and scat - ter - ed them: 


In the initial verses of Psalms 16, 69, 116, 119 
(v. 89), it is necessary to suppress the Mediation 
altogether, as the Intonation leaves too few syllables. 
to take the notes. These verses are rendered 
thus :— 


aie Sai ESET EET). Wes! 
—— 
a 
Pre - serve me, O God: 
Save me, O God: 
I am well plea - sed: 


O Lord, Thy word: 


The nine Zxdings of this tone are uniform in 
structure, each consisting of four neums. There 
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is usually a musical accent on the third note- 
group, thus :— 


- inthe day of bat - tle. 


though this stress is sometimes displaced to suit 
the exigencies of the text, as in the following 
instance :— 


, 
A EC 1, SENS 1, RS SS a ee 
é ft lew eae Sh 5-22 —|| 


worms and fea- ther - ed fowls. 


When the ending commences on a weak syllable, 
care must be taken to phrase it thus :— 


ee ee 
<2 ee ae ee 


so that they might not drink of the riv - ers. 
and why do the people im-a - gine a vain thing. 


If two accented syllables come together in the 
endings of this Tone, they are usually phrased as 
follows :— 


, 

SE ES ED, | RE ety 
——————— ae | 
and their labour unto the grass - hop - per. 

and his name. per - ish. 


Redundant syllables are provided for by the in- 
sertion of an extra note (G) before the final neum 
(except in ending 8). The following example will 
‘make this clear :— 
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ee SSS re! 


smote the chosen menthat were in Is - ra - el. 
and believed not His won - drous works. 
and to the Ho - ly Ghost. 


or (Ending 4) :— 


———————— 


. . that passeth away,and com-eth not a - gain. 
"delivered them from thehand of the en- e - my. 


In Ending 8, redundant syllables are sung to D 
thus :— 


er eee eee ae ee a 
Sea) @ 1 eae ries ——— is 
yr n 
but gave their life over to the pes - ti- lence. 
and carried them in the wil-der-ness_ like a flock. 


When there are insufficient syllables in the 
second half of a verse to take all the notes, the 
endings are abbreviated thus :— 


ee er ar 


= ea | ae —==|| 
ee —( 8) ow 

thy sal - va - - _ tion 

him will I des - troy 

5 eee AI serve me. 

shall ne - ver fail. 

; O Christ. 


praise the Lord. 


Endings such as the fifth and sixth are more 
suitable for-use with the Canticles than as Psalm 
chants. The seventh ending is obviously an ex- 
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tension of the fifth, designed to lead into a 
particular Antiphon, and its lack of finality pre- 
cludes it from general use.* 

An ornate form of the first Tone is provided for 
the Benedictus and Magnificat :— 


WA 
ee 
-~»g 9-0-0 #_ #45? 2 2 = 


Bless-ed be the Lord God of Is-ra - el: 


‘ — — a os — 
Se SF then follows the 


ending. 
for he hath vi - sit- ed, ec. 
eae ae ee Sl Se), eee peepee Fee aa 
Se Se el | 3 o 


My soul doth mag~- ni - fy the Lord: 


————. 
= SS ae 1 ae olloz 
é- yp — pw Po— a then follows the 
: = ending. 
and my spi - rit, etc. 


When the ordinary form of the Tone is used for 
these Canticles, the Intonation should be sung to 
every verse. The Benedicite, Quicungue vult and 
LVunc dimittis should be treated as Psalms. The 
Tones to the Invitatory Psalm (Venite) will be 
treated of later, and the Ze Deum is dealt with in 
Chapter VI. 


* The Rev. G. H. Palmer, in his /u¢voduction to the Sarum 
Psalter (George Bell & Son), gives the following instance of 
the way in which Tone I, Ending 7, would anciently have 
been used :-— 


PsaLu. ANTIPHON. 

== LSS ees SS ee Se =| — STS = 
—z— wz — 3 — Se = YY 8 
ag ek eo lp eke gee \ 


d — f 
World with-out end. A-men......... One is your Mas-ter, 
ele. 
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The form of the Mediation of the First Tone, 
given in most. of the Continental_books (including 
Solesmes) contains two accents:— 


EY A Fears (al Te Sgro 
ey oman a SS eS See 


Wirt gS Oe ee == 
ea 

The rules for singing this to English words 
would be, in the main, those given under Tone 
VII below. 

It is interesting to observe that this form of 
Tone I is found in some medizeval English mon- 
astic service-books as a mediation for Tone VI. 
The following endings to the First Tone are found in 
a monastic book anciently in use at Glouceste 


(a |o= SSS! 


62 = 


= Oz =a - 
Tone II. 
Reciting Reciting 
Intonation. Note. Mediation. Note. Ending. (1) 


Se ae 


The Mediation has one musical accent on the 
note immediately after the recitation, thus :— 


—s—s— ———— ee 
—,g-— a —— ao —_ oO 
I will fear no é - vil. 


ena —_——_—_—_——_—-- 


* Bri it. Mus., Burletens MSS., 284. 
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If the ante-penultimate syllable in the text bear 
a strong accent, and is followed by two weak 
syllables, the passage is cans as follows :— 


Re ees ~ =o eee 
w aaa! yeret few [xeeceey eee ee 


plea - sure in wick - ed - ness: 


When the syllable immediately before the colon 
is a monosyllable, or the final syllable of an iambic 
or anapzstic word, then the adrvupt or broken 
mediation is adopted :— 


6: SSIS SF 


For mine eyes have seen: 
and rose up a - gain: 


Hebrew words anciently received a strong accent 
on the final syllable, which involved the use of the 
abrupt mediation in this tone :— 


= = Jes 


the God of Ja - cob: 
ser-"yant Is ra - él: 
OQ Jer = rn -rsa" - én: 


but there is some difference of opinion amongst 
authorities as to whether these words should not 
be pointed in accordance with our modern pro- 
nunciation. * w 


*JIn the Wanual of Ciao (slaine, Briggs & rire 
published in 1902, the Hebrew examples given above are 
pointed thus :— 


, 
5 oe 
fat ieee =-2==(% -e2= 
God of Ja == seeabs 
ser - vant is’ .2y vai el: 


oO Jer = - sa - lem: 
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During recent years the whole question of the 
abrupt Mediation has been doubted by some 
Continental scholars, but in the new Grammar of 
Plainsong, written by the Benedictines of Stanbrook 
(1905), the broken mediation is adopted for such 
instances as the following :— 


, 

RSS SSS SN} 

_—e_e__e__e_e._@ =e -8=-9=s 
Oi -ni-am e- le- git Do -mi-nus ae - on: 
Di - xi Do-mi-no: De-us me-us es tu: 


In the initial verses of Psalms 69, 116 and 119 
(v. 89), the reciting note is omitted altogether, as 
the Mediation follows immediately upon the In- 
tonation, thus :— 

, 


, , 
et a 
(say oe Se ee SSS 
ee a ae a ee ==- e 
Save me, O God: I amwell-plea-sed: O Lord, Thy word: 
The two L£xdings of this Tone are alike in 


structure, each consisting of four neums, the third 
of which bears a musical accent :— 


© io (o) 
oe 2 ee ee Ls : = 
a ee ely pp pon eae ples ae = 
wie a s—:--- SS Se ee ee 
ae ey eet joe loo e PEE NN (iy BE es PE 
oes SS 

un - to the wérds_ of my mouth, 


won-der- ful works that Hé hath done. 


Occasionally the musical accent has to give way 
to the needs of the text, as in thé following 
instance :— 
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LA 
SSS Sa 
—- ee i Bees ae 

: : -o- 
air St ee ee 
5522S 
Se Te = = a 
worms and féa - ther - ed fowls. 


When two accented syllables fall together, the 
first ending of this Tone is phrased in the same 
way as the examples given under Tone I :— 


F , , 
ok Sl, a UO 0 Re eae =] 
6 a a | J eal 5 
-o- 
un - to. the grass - hop - per. 
and his name pé - rish. 


The endings are abbreviated when there are in- 
sufficient syllables to take all the notes, as in the 
following examples :— 


ee —— ° iA — — 
ee ee ee 
oA sees | a aa @ a a (a) e | 
: aS 


-o- 
thy sal yas = = Sion, 
him will I de - stroy. 
shall serve me. 
shall ne - ver fail. 
O Christ. 


praise the Lord. 


The second ending to this Tone (described in 
the Sarum Tonale as modern”) was used only 
for Canticles. 


D 
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The ornate form of the second Tone for Aene- 
dictus and Magnificat is as follows :— 


SSS Sa 


ev 
Biles «bed fe the Lord God of Is - ra-el: 
th llows th 
= 
we iat ieee beay eee Geary | 


for He hath vi - si- ted, etc. 


i a SESS 


o- 
My soul doth mag - ni - . the Lord: 


Se _ $n —-— 
NN SS then follows the 


se eee se 
and my spi - rit, efc. 
TONE III. 
Reciting Recrting. 

Intonation. Note. Mediation. Note. Ending. (1) 
as aa) as - 2... 
= ied S| = ee =] 
ads ae 
1-2-5 5, 
a pa | = 

oe: ee 
—.-1-8-- 2 — - — 
| 
oor a ha = 
TA hee MAN 
ae a 
ae 
eee ee ee 
__ (6) 
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The Jxfonation is syllabic, and is sung in the 
ordinary way, except in the following specific in- 
stances, when it is abbreviated :— 


. 4 a 
Psalm 55. Hear my pray-er, O God: 
61. Hear my _ cry- ing, O God: 
», 102. Hear my pray-er, O Lord: 
5, I13. Praise the Lord, ye _ ser- vants: 
132. Lord, re - mem- ber, Da - vid. 


” 


oe] 


Psalm 116 should also be specially noted, as in 
the first verse the Intonation and Mediation are 


both abbreviated :— 
—__\— 2 
SS 8 yoy 


I am well - pleas - ed: 


In the initial verses of Psalms 23, 63, 76, 
11g (v. 145), and 134, the Intonation is omitted 


altogether. 


The JZediation has two musical accents, the 
normal form being as follows :— 


=a paseo =| 


nor stood in the way of _ sin - ners: 


Redundant ‘ied are one for thus :— 


5 6 WG) tee Saale Biel aa ment ; 
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When the anti-penultimate syllable bears a strong 
accent, the musical stress is transferred to it :— 


ce, eee ——#—__@ 9 — — 
pxercainminliaPicatient sleeps” Jescd y=) jest daa 
the world in righ- teous- ness. 
Ore— 
, 


ree == =f — 1 f = 8 = 
SSS ag 7 fase 7 om a = 


in wick-ed - ness. 


no plea-sure 


The abrupt form of the mediation is used in 
such cases as the following :— 


, 

Se eee = 
—— =p sas |e 
my héart fail - eth. 


. mine éyes have seen. 
This I had, 


In the Psalms 16, 69 and 119 (wv. 89), the 
mediation is entirely omitted in order to, make 


room for the Intonation :—- 
aS 5 =a 


: ee 
Psalm 16. Pre - serve me, O God: 
Spe 00; Save me, O God: 

», 119 (v.89) O Lord, Thy word : 


All the Zndings of this Tone, except the sixth, 
consist of four mewms. Redundant syllables and 


short endings are treated thus :— 
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i= — = = 
ea a : eee aa 
— == : :—2—:-le — 
oS ar 
7 a ee a 
= eee 
* < e = > ee 
a cee 
4 ——— ee —'—@- — a = 
a eee ea mene 
a 
a 
Sf —- (#)= oe 
2 = ez sez ear Beer ee ie 
which only do - : eth ; won -: drous! things. 
es OO”  sejen = = “mu -- sa-- dem: 


: shall : ne -: ver : fall. 

: : Praise: the : Lord. 
The sixth ending is distinguished from the others 
by a drop of a minor third immediately before the 


cadence proper :— Pa fe + 
7 =), SA ee aes a 
a 222 ee ee | 


which on - ly do - eth won-drous things. 


* The third ending of Tone III is obviously unsuitable for 
ordinary use.- It is evidently an extension of :— 


or 5 
he 
a= te=es | 
found in some English MSS., though not in the Sarum 
Tonale. The Rev. G. H. Palmer, in his /x¢rvoduction to the 
Sarum Psalter, shows that its use was very rare, the Antiphon 


into which it led being used only once in the ecclesiastical 
year, commencing :— 


—ag—_—_— etc. 


+ Nevertheless, the A is an integral part of this ending, 
and is quite as often accented as not. 
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Should two accented syllables come together 
they are phrased as follows in endings 4, 5 and 6 :— 


Laz: 

—_— =sm =e) =~ 
Saat ee (@:) = 
SE eas SE SESS eS SS 7 er ee SSeS 
Se eee ee SNS ee 
eases. gp Ps Sy: ee 
and their labour unto the grass-: hép .: per. 
"i and his name: pé -: ‘ rish. 

whe . and sléw :migh-: ty : Kings. 
Se ele sl lei eur sas | LOKd, s wheaxaremy saavoice, 


In cases where the fourth syllable from the end 
bears a strong accent, and is followed by two weak 
syllables, the musical accent of the ending is 
transferred to correspond with the sense of the 
text, thus :— 


—— eee a 
= SARE SP OTE fat mag Sa aE = 
aes oe nena eae miacalcin 2 —s—2— 


tich He hath sent : émp-: ty : a 3 way. 
- . of all Thy : mar -: vel-! lous : works. 


There is no special form of the Tone for Benedictus 
and Magnificat, but in these Canticles the Inton- 
ation Is sung to every verse, and in this form :— 
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—_ 


ae etc. 


Ss _—_—_—_—__ 


Bles - sed ee... 
My soul doth.. 


The Continental form of Tone III (given in the 
Solesmes books) is as follows :— 
—_ , 6 


@ 2 eae] 


but the penultimate neum is never divided to 
provide for an extra syllable, as has been done by 
some English adapters. Indeed, we find the 
Mediation treated thus :-— 


Mag-na 6 - pe-ra D6 - mi- ni: 


The Solesmes books also include two endings to 
this Tone, which apparently are of later date than 
those given above from the Sarum books :— 

, 
Se eee 
Setaoneternens= 7 jeooaes Zz Ae! 


Ree, ee eee 
<= | 


—oN 
eee Oa (Cg age 


e/ 


An examination of the earliest forms of the 
Psalm-tones shows that B was the original reciting- 
note of the Third Tone. This may have been 
due to the fact that the Third Mode once had B 
for its Dominant. The alteration to C probably 
was made in order that the reciting-note of the 
Tone should coincide with the ultimate Dominant 
of the allied Mode. 
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TONE IV. 
Reciting Reciting i 
Intonation, Note. Mediation. Note. Ending. (1) 
c- a eee eee es ee es | 
(2) 
—a-a-e- .-.. 
Peet res] 
(3) 
= Seen 
Paes (4) 
a 
(5) 


=o 
2 See 


The J/ztonation is entirely omitted at the be- 
ginning of Psalms 16, 46, 55, 61, 69, 102, 113, 
116, 119 (v. 89), 119 (v. 137), 131, 132, 148 and 
150, and in the first verse of the Ze Deum, as in 
all these instances there are insufficient syllables 
to carry both the Intonation and Mediation, the 
latter of which takes precedence in this Tone. 

The Mediation contains one musical accent, and 
the treatment of redundant syllables is simple :— 


o 
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a. =e] 


to judge the world in _ righ - teous- ness. 


Pte ee. 
a Spee ee ee 


that hath no pléa-sure in wick - ed - ness. 


When the half verse ends with a monosyllable, 
or an iambic or anapeestic -word, the abrupt torm 
of the mediation is used, thus :— 


Pe 
—— — 


= 


for mine eyes have seen: 
and rose up - a - gain: 


In accordance with tradition, Hebrew words 
should be treated in the same way,* as, for 
instance T :— 


, 
-7 =o eee = 
-.——_,— anes nae ese so — 


> the God of Ja - céb: 
ser- vant Is - ra- él: 
O Je - ru - sa - lém: 

The £xdings must be dealt with in two groups, 
those of five neums (1 to 5), and those of irregular 
lengths (6 to 9). In the first group it will be 
noted that endings 2 and 3 are merely extensions 
of ending 1, unsuitable for general use but designed 
to dovetail into certain Antiphon melodies. On the 


* When pronounced as in Hebrew (¢.g., Yacob). 
t+ Stainer, Briggs and Frere, however, in the Manual of 
Plainsong, maintaiu that these instances should be pointed :— 


7 
: fx —/—-3—- 
ee 


the’ God of Ja = cob: 
ser- vant Is - ra - el: 
O Je - ra - sa-lem: 
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other hand, ending 3 gitnah merely a variation of 
ending 4—is quite suitable for ordinary use by 
reason of the convenient note upon which it ends. 
Endings 1. 2 and 3 are unique in their treatment 
of redundant syllables. ‘lo prevent the reiteration 
of the same note (E), they divide the penultimate 
neum, as will be seen by comparing the following 
examples :— 


Normal form. 
anaes arene 
¢ (ov tacemLt 7 t eames (1) 


ee eeeseeers 


. ies 
2 eee SS eee ——-f 
— 2 )—s— Te: | 
: a 
what he hath ‘done! for i} mf” : soul. 
worship the Lord with: ho “ ty : wor - : ship. 
a eee and ; all : his ; trou - : ble. 
ay sal-: va - : tion. 
: but i one : God. 
ue ee LO) : Christ. 


With redundant vee 


= =_: Bessa === — Sal 


a cosets eee Tar Soa <a = 3 
6a =a =o Sei =| 
dwell to - gé - : ther | in! oS etree ty. 

in the midst a-!bdéve: mine : é- : ne -: mies. 


and: to : the : Hé-! ly : Ghost. 
i him: will : [  { de-! stroy. 

: :shall : né-' ver : fail. 
: ‘Praise’ the : Lord. 
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Endings 4 and 5 are quite simple in their 
treatment :— 


es ae, ae VEE Pee eee a er 
= SiSs —s- 4 — (a i 
aa * Gane ; ee 
ee fe ee 
Gas @ eae} saree 
dwell to - gé- ther: in eas eek 
is there knéw-ledge: in : the : mést: : high? 
and: all : his : trdu-: : ble. 
: thy : sal-: v4 -: : tion. 


thou: Lérd: of : hosts. 


If the fourth syllable from the end bears a strong 
accent followed by two weak syllables, the musical 
accent of the first five endings follows the sense 
of the text, thus :— 


we: 
275 8 Se ee SS ee ee 
= |] 
< ‘ ms a Pe 
a 3) mame : ae 
— Bj eBay * aa el 
ae 
Tiet op Se ane, 
= Ce emmys 
SBS SR | 
a: -e-y: i --s-4— 
Zs a : ee ee 
= ee 
: eo =; so 
Ss Sage 
= ee ee 
| 
: : : : ‘pee 
and the rich Hehath‘ sent: émp-: ty : a - : way. 


ot all : thy : mar-: vel-: lous : works. 
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When two accented syllables fall together they 
are phrased thus, in endings 4 and 5 :— 


(a ee == z a= —— 
——— See == Te (oeaeed 


. labour unto the : grass - : hé per. 
and his : ndme : p : rish. 
and: sléw eights ty : kings. 


The sixth ending is inflected on the last syllable, 
except when the anti-penultimate bears a strong 
accent and is followed by two weak sylauly — 


== =e =| 


ee PR 


. that do his pléa-sure. . . . from fear of the en-e- my. 


‘The seventh ending falls automatically on the 
last syllable but one, whether Acer or not :— 


4 - 


= ==] 
——— — ae SS 
. that do his pléa-sure. . . ministers a fla-ming fire. 


. unto the véice of his wérds. 


The eighth ending is inflected on the last accented 
‘syllable before the end, thus :— 


with holy wor- Reahin ; ... together in & - n in & - ni- i- ty. 


The ninth ending, like the seventh, is inflected 


on the last syllable but one, whether strong o1 
weak :— 
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7 7 
——<——r a ee 
q a ag a Ot — o® eth 

—— Re 


. .. that do his pléa-sure. .. ministers a fla-ming fire. 


Le a8 ot As ss 


. . untothe voice of his  wéords. 


TONE V. 


Rectting Reciting. 
Intonation. Note Mediation. Note. Ending. (1) 


ae —— 
a_i = -— ae eps 


The Zntonation and Mediation are treated exactly 
as in Tone II, and all exceptional cases in that 
Tone will be found to apply equally to Tone V. 

Of the Zxdings, numbers 1 and 2 are structurally 
identical, each containing musical accents on the 
first and third notes. Redundant syllables are 
treated as in the following table :— 


ee 
fe (2) 
SS ae 


unto the words: of : my : : mouth, 

. thewonderfulwérks: that : he : hath: done. 
ee wuthyaseesal =25 ‘vaio: : tion. 
An ae OF mice ex Une sacs elem 
eee rae shall serve: : me. 
Poe te tshall “\omdicteyer* fall. 

: Oz ee : Christ. 


: praise: the } Lord. 
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When two strong accents fall together in the text, 
the endings are phrased thus :— 


(mae 

——= 2= =e tape eel 

Bees. See eee we ; : ee 

] a a7 Naar ay PE je a= 

[= eae] 
mighly have found : ndé- : : Ray. 


and déalt : wick -! ed -. ‘ly. 


Should two weak syllables occur between the 
musical accents, an extra note is inserted, as in the 
following examples :— 

Zz. 


eee ST Bs 
ome a Gal 


‘in. 
eas Sas aa 
= ea, Ba fa 

hea -! PS : shall ; praise : : him. 
. fromthe deep: of : the earth: a-: gain. 


The Third Ending of Tone V is phrased in 
exactly the same manner as the endings of the 
Second Tone. The following typical examples will, 
therefore, suffice :— 


== SS =p 7 ieee 
ee eee at «)- = 
with hé-: ly : wor-: : ship. 
save me for thy : mér- cies’ : sake. 
ya : shall { serve : ; me, 

: thou : Lord : of : hosts. 
= = eee pee — || 
SY (2) 

people i-ma-gine a_ vain thing. 


. the re-buke of thy coun - te-nance. 
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or, if two strongly accented syllables come to- 
gether :— 


2 ees o—(- __ S| 


andhis name pé -  rish. 
my headto take a+ ny rest. 


or, when the musical accent is moved to the fourth 
syllable from the end, to suit the text :— 


SS 


eo 2 


ofall thy mar - vel- lous works. 


There is no special form of Tone V for Benedictus 
or Magnificat. 

Instances are occasionally found in English 
MSS. of the first and second endings with BP 
instead of B & for the antepenultimate note. 


ToneE VI. 


Reciting Reciting 
Intonation. Note. Mediation. Note. Ending. 


ae eee a eg eel 


The Zntonation and Mediation, being identical 
with those of Tone I, are treated in exactly the 
same way. 

The Lxding has a musical accent on the last 
note but one. Its treatment will be seen from the 
following examples :— 


SN 
6- te +s aah ae 


and he brake his co - ve - nant. 
intothe pit of de- struc ~- tion. 
O- Je - ru - sa - lem. 


O Christ. 
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or, when the musical accent is transferred :— 


fe 

SX $$$ $$ ee —— 

7. TE ea SS Se ee a 

ee eee eet et ee 
ofall thy mar - vel - lous works. 

. he hath sent émp - ty a - way. 


The ornate form of Tone VI for Aenedictus and 
Magnificat is identical with that of the First Tone. 


The Continental form of Tone VI is rather 
different, the Mediation being as follows :— 


Enatile Se 
a Serie 


Tone VII. 


: Reciting Reciting 
Intonation. Note. Mediation, Note. Ending. (1) 


eee cee Ee ws 
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The /ntonation, which, in its ordinary form, is 
syllabic, has to be abbreviated in the following 
instances :— 


Psalm 55. Hear my pray-er, O God: 
»» O61. Hear my cry- ing, O God: 
», YO2. Hear my pray-er, O Lord: 
», 113. Praise the Lord, ye sér- vants: 
»» 132. Lord, re- mém-ber Da - vid: 


Psalm 116 should be noticed, as in its first verse 
the Intonation and Mediation are both abbrevi- 


ated :— 
~~ p—/_, — 
=== 


I am wéll pléas - ed: 


In Psalms 23, 63, 76, 119, (v. 145) and 134 the 
Intonation is suppressed altogether. The edzation 
contains two musical accents, and its usual treat- 


ment is as follows :— 
ee 


y 
om ass 6 pat Boe (272 
—4— 
Hear my law, O my péo - ple: 
Which wé have héard and known: 


com - man - ded the clouds a - bove: 
Thou hast char - ged: 


The abrupt form of the Meditation is used when 
two strong accents eome together in the text, and 
in cases where a preponderant syllable occurs in 
the antepenultimate place :— 


, , es Uf 
en - - | —, 
—HEt+— o—_# HA oo 2 

— ¥ real a \|— =v 3 rf 
...and my heart fail-eth. .. . Itdthem forth like shéep: 


Dhiss te shade 


E 
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In Psalms 16, 69, and 119 (v. 89) the Mediation is 
entirely omitted to make room for the Intonation :— 


Psalm 16. Pre- serve me, O God: 

3 O05) soaves me, © Godl: 
», 119 (v.89). O Lord, Thy word : 
Lhe L£ndings of this Tone are uniform in 
structure. Their normal treatment will be seen 
from the Oi a ee — 


== aie Hapa aE! es a 


ay Aa Oo aa ae -@ a = 
= = a ee ooe =H: 
. ; 
adalat foal fat a 
See ee = a” Peete ea 
. . gushed out like: : the: rf -: 
night through with: : a : light: 
. ithad beenout: of : the : gréat ! 
cleaveth not stéad-!fast-: ly : un -: 
. ee : Je-: ri -: 
. ‘Shall: sérve : ; me. 


praise: the: Lord, 
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Should two accented syllables fall together they 
are phrased :— 


. . . unto the grass-hop - perc: 
to take .a - ny = ‘{est...... 


and similarly in the other endings. 

There is no special form of Tone VII for 
Benedictus or Magnificat, but the Intonation (used 
for every verse of those Canticles) is sung thus :— 


z= ——-" 
= oe 

yy — — 
Bles - sed .be, efc, 


My soul doth, etc. 
There is no difference between the Continental 


form ef this Tone and the form given in the Sarum 
books. 


ToneE VIII. 


Reciting. Reciting 
Intonation. Note. Mediation. Note. Ending. 1. 


= = i 
(2) 

a ee el 

(3) 
oe oe | 


3 (4) 


a f 
The Jntonation and Mediation, being identical 
with those of Tone II (except as to pitch), are 
treated in exactly the same way, and therefore 
require no further explanation. 
The £nxdings are uniform in structure and 
contain one musical accent on the third note 
They are treated thus :— 
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. . . forefathers to ‘ téach ‘their ! nil -; 
. our fa-:thers:have : tdld : 


mache :sént !them!: méat : 
canoe stéad-! fast-: ly { un-! 
nD «i thy : sal-: va4-: 
~$ . ? dut? one ;: 

~$ .: ¢ . tpraise: the } Lord. 


or, if two strong accents come together :— 


(= = ee 
SSS 


tea —— ao 
wv 0 
———_= 


of all : péo-! 
~ . anddéalt : wick-: ed -: ly... 


or, when the musical accent must be transferred to 
correspond to the text :— 


* Ending 4 is an extension of another ending :— 
2 SS eae 
=o Sees 2 a. 
eee eed ae = 
found in some English MSS., though not in the Sarum 
Tona'e. Its lack of finality precludes it from ordinary use, 
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—_—— 
——, 


he hath sent émp-ty a - way....... 


The ornate form of the Eighth Tone for 
Benedictus and Magnificat is identical with that of 
Tone II, except that the pitch is a fourth higher. 

A Gloucester MS., previously referred to, contains 
an additional ending :— 


ee 
= ? = 

The Continental form of Tone VIII does not 
differ from the English. 


THE IRREGULAR TONE (Zonus Peregrinus). 


Reciting Mediation. Reciting 
Intonation. Note. (Intonation.) Note. Ending. 


This Tone, associated by long standing custom 
with the Psalm /x exitu Israel (now divided into 
Psalms 114 and 115 in the Book of Common Prayer) 
is peculiar, in that the Intonation is repeated in 
the second half of each verse, and the reciting note 
varies a tone in the two sections.* Being a recitative 


* Some authorities consider the first note (A) to be the 
Reciting-Note of the second half of the Tone. In this case 
the rise to B flat (which occurs on the first accented syllable 
when the verse is sufficiently long) must be regarded as the 
beginning of the Cadence. 
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rather than a melody, it would be idle to attempt 
to classify it under any particular mode. It was 
usually sung in conjunction with antiphons of the 
Eighth Mode, and it is classified under Tone VIII 
in the Sarum Tonale. ‘The irregularity of its struc- 
ture precludes it from any formal analysis, but the 
following specimen-verses may help to explain its 
practical use :— 


Reciting 
Intonation. Note. Mediation. Intonation... 0.005 


=< Sa ee ee 
= a Sn = aeeereesy 


When Is-rael came out of E-gypt : and the house of Ja-cob 


Reciting Note. Ending. 


es a 4 as 
aed ——— oo 


from a - mong the strange peo - ple...... 


——————— 


a fe = a! 
Glo - ry betothe Father, and to the Son: 


=. =) 
See 
and to the Ho- ly Ghost. 
The Continental form (as given in the Solesmes 
books) is somewhat simplified by the restriction 


of the Intonation to the first half of the first verse, 
thus :— 


y. , 


ies SRE ES ip 2 abe 
re (#)—e =e c= 
In éx-itu Isra- el de - gy - pto : 
Domus Israel spe - ra - vit in po- -no: 
—— =| 
domus Jacob de pdpu - lo bar - - (ote 


adjutor eorum et protéctor e - 6 - ne est 


whee 
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a5 


A peculiarity of some monastic choir-books is 
the Hex, a fall of a second or third (according to 
the Tone) made in the course of the reciting-note. 
There is no trace, however, of this feature in any 


English book of the middle. ages. 


The following table of representative Tone- 
Endings will show at a glance the treatment which 
a given text receives at the hands of cadences of 


varying length :— 


i 


! 


Sp ae ase 
it: LP te: Ee — 
: a 
See = Sa 
ans fot oie = Se 
ee 
= ia rs Ss, U eal eed 
“202 See Se eerie ee el 


ae q = ce — er 

VII. 3. ~a—— —e =a ef] 
62 Se 
Milt, 4) Ss ee ene 4 || 
= 

IV. 4. = 22 = == 

. sede: a : déx-: tris ! mé-: is. 

. Lord: with: hé-: ly :wor-: ship. 


We will now proceed to consider the Introit- 
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Tones, whic come next in order of difficulty after 
the Psalm-Tones. The Introit itself consists of a 
combination of the Melodic and Recitative species 
of Plainchant, there being a repeated Antiphon 
(with a melody of its own) and one verse of a 
psalm with the Gloria Patri. The special forms 
which the recitative portions take will be seen from 
the following table, and it will be noticed that the 
first verse of the Gloria is sung right through to 
the first half of the Tone, which is concluded only 
in the second verse. 


Tone I. 


Hj 6:69 =p 
Glo-ri-a Patri, et Filio, et Spi -ri-tu-i San-cto. 


to the Father 
Glo-ry be ee thi oat and to the Ho-ly Ghost. 


——— car ce 


Sic- ut erat in principio, et nunc, et sem-per: 
As i wasinthe beginning, 1s now,and ev -er shall be: 


aS 
— a ae 

in se-cu-la se - cu - Jo-rum. -*men. 

world with - out end, - - men. 


ist ending. 


2nd ending. 


O-og 208 ees © 8-6 6 


et. in se-cu-la se - cu - lo-rum. A - men. 
world with - out end. A + men. 


Yes ae a ee 

()-3--6 2-9 e oo ae 

wo a 78-9 —,- = 2 peal 
et in se-cu-la se - cu- lo-rum. <A -men. 


world with-out end. A - men. 
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—= gth ending.* 


= =. 


ct in se-cu-la se - cu-lo-rum. A - men....... 
world with-outend. A - men....... 


g Tone II. 


—— a 
2 aS Da { ee @ 60°? ee 


o os. 
Glo-ri-a Patri, et Filio, et Spi-ri- tu -i San-cto. 


Glo-ry be ae ie pilo } and to the Ho-ly Ghost. 
‘ 


Sic-ut erat in principio, et nunc et sem-per ; 
As it was inthe beginning, ts now, and ev- er shall be: 


— <a NNN Sea oess 
@ se @_@ @e @ soe 
et in se-cu-la se-cu- ecto Roe men. 
world with-out end. A - mien. 


Tone III. 
os oi ys 
& ae 
& 2 is iamant ee eee 
Glo-ri-a Patri, et Filio, et Spi-ri-tu-i San-cto. 


1 to the Father, 
Glo-ry be ee ihe ren and to the Ho - ly Ghost. 


ad es, aoe Pec 
to eat o 08 — ee 
o— — = y. 
Zz = 
Ay 
Sic - ut erat in principio, et nunc et sem-per : 


As it wasin the beginning, is now, and ev-er shall be: 


* The ending used is determined by the first note of the 
Antiphon which follows. 
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rst ending. 


oe Sam ——$——— ee _— ei 
Sree Bee eee 


et in se-cu-la se -cu - lo-rum, A - men. 
world with - out end. A - men. 
- 2nd ending. 

-— amt TSE a Soja | 
SSDS oy ley me ser ney Eee ee 
SS Sem ae ee Oa ee eee 
et in se-cu-la se- cu - lo- rum. A- men. 
world with - out end. A - men. 


Tone IV. 


Glo - ri - a Patri, et Filio, e et Spi-ri -tu-i San-cto. 


, [be to the Father, rr 
Glo - ry Pein tke bse and to the Ho-ly Ghost. 


Sic-ut erat in principio, et nunc, et sem-per 
As it wasinthe beginning, isnow,and ev-ershall be: 
ist ending. 


= fies Te oS = eto 
a Z. Jew e000 32002 ESes| 


in se-cu-la se-cu-lo-rum. A - men....... 
world with-out end. A - Men....... 

end ending. 

aS goo ee é a = 


et in se-cu-la se-cu - lo-rum. A-men, 
world with-out end. A-men, 


TONE V. 

ae Cee aa ee 
= = a 
Aa io a ee Ses ph ae es 7 eal i= 


tere ri-a_ Patri, et Filio, et Spi-ri-tu-i San-cto, 


to the Father 
Glo-ry bef te the Sen, f and to the Ho-ly Ghost. 
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= oe Pel 
Saar sae 
Sic-ut erat in principio, et nunc, et semper: 


As it was in the beginning,is now, and ev - er shall be: 


rst ending, 
= 


a aan ee 
e 
came a ee wt ee LT 
et in se-cu-la se-cu-lo-rum. A-men........ 
world witth-out end. A-men....... 


2nd ending. 
oe —— 
$a ie 
Se ae ee ee 
in se-cu-la se-cu-lo-rum. A-men 
world with-out end. A -men 


ae ord ending. 
gies Py ee ae ee e I 
é= sie 7 me” oa” = “ iA Ear i 


et in se-cu-la se - cu -Jo-rum. A - men. 
world with-out end. A - men. 


Tone VI. 


Glo-ri-a Patri, et Filio, et Spi- ri- tu-i Sancto. 


to the Father, : 
Glo- ry bel oe the ao and to the Ho-ly Ghost. 
- = 
ory a sr a tet 
Sic - ut erat in principio, et nunc, et sem-per; 


As it was in the beginning,ts now,and ev - er shall be: 


la se-cu - lo- rum. A-men. 
world with-out end. A-men. 
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TONE VII. 


Glo - ri-a Patri, et Filio, et Spi-ri- tu-i San-cto. 


to the Father, 
and to the Son, 


ee eee Pee) 
~ Sa 


Sic - ut erat in principio, et nunc,et sem-per : 
As tt was tn the beginning, is now, and ev-er shall be: 
— rst ending. 


Fn sso ge 
ee e@ 22 || 
— ff et — 
et in se-cu-lase-cu - lo-rum. A - men. 


world with - out end. A - men. 
2nd ending. 


Glo - ry oe { } and to the Ho-ly Ghost. 


os @ @ o- 
= ; 
et in se-cu-la se- cu - lorum. A - men. 
world with-outend. A - men. 
— ord ending. 
Se Pe oat 


|| 


et in se-cu-la se- cu - lo-rum. A - men. 
world with - out end. A - men. 
Tone VIII. 


Glo-ri- a Patri, et Filio, et Spi-ri-tu - i San-cto, 
ote to the Father, 
Clo-ry be one the oy and to the Ho-ly Ghost. 


a 


i 


Sic-ut | erat in principio, et nunc, et sem-per * 
As tt wasinthe beginning, isnow,and ev-er shall be: 
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Ist ending. 


eae 


-cu-la se - cu - lo-rum. A-men. 
world with - out end. A-men. 


2nd ae 


et 2 pete Saree 


in se-cu-la se-cu- lo-rum. A- neste 
world with-out end. A -men........ 


The next elaboration of the Tone-form which 
must be considered is that peculiar to the Jn- 
vitatory Psalm, now represented in the Book of 
Common Prayer by the Venite.* Tones I, II, 
III, V and VII each contain one special Invitatory 
melody, while Tone IV has five distinct forms, and 
there are three in Tone VI. Tone VIiI has no 
special form for this psalm. The Venite Tones are 
here set out in order but, in order to save space, 
only the beginning and end of each Tone is shown, 
while one or two specimens are also given with 
English words. 


<0 ja-bi- le - mus ¢ = "1h gasunan sano 


* Anciently, the Invitatory consisted of a reiterated refrain 
(proper to the season) which was sung at the beginning and 
end, and interpolated, in whole or in part, after the second, 
fourth, seventh and ninth verses of Psalm 95. 

i For complete settings of some of these Tones to the 
English words of Venzte and Pascha Nostrum, see Additional 
Settings of the Canticles (P. & M. Music Society). 
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Tone II, 


ees 
a a7 o_o o_o = @ = gaa 


ex - ul-te- mus do- mi- no: 


Sas 


atts bi - mus e - 
Tone III. 
Ss ihe oes Sa 
—2_ 2 6 s_-s_, 22 ao —e 
6 Se —e-° ee 
Ve OP en ter ex - ul-te-mus do- mi-no 


(SEPRPERERT es 
= Fei ei +} — — 48 9 
Ga tptect asda teeta] 
on — — ~ 


qomeeaee 


cahelyy a lel-musane - - if 


(2) 


—= SES: Se = 


Viece D1) ete ul-te- mus do- mi- no: 
Se SS 
c= a.) ail = = —J 2 ee. ies 
—s—9— = —s = 
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Ver ni = te ex - ul- te- mus do- mi- no: 
= =| 
ree ee ees ee 
. ju- bi-le- mus e - i 


Ve ni te ex - ul - te - mus 
ee ee wi a= 
L vo o @ @ #6 # so Se 


O come Jet us sing un- to the Lord:... and shew 


ciara 
our-setves ie PP LLAIE QUIL I es aaa nas ae 
(2) 
== _- 
A. a a 
Sapte sea eee eee 
Ve -ni - tems sr Jesmasmeeie aes ue éx ul = fe) =. ms 
= earvas 
SS 
GO» TOS ROR. collabo Ns = gris) Co ae Gone 
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Ve-ni-te ex-ul-te-mus do - mi - no: 


do - mi- no:...ju-bi-le-mus e - i...... 


[a oe eae lo ———_— i 
== ay sae FL Pee i =| 
0: 


Ve-ni-te ex-ul-te-mus do - mi- n 


.ju-bi-le-mus e - i 
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ele ego 


Ve-ni-te ex-ul-te-mus: ju - bi-le- muse - i...... 


Tone VII. 


—e_ ¢#* 06,3 s 
===: a 


= A= pe A 


Ve-ni - - te ex-ul-te-mus do-mi- no: 
| ipiliniaiaa a aia ania cea tania 
gitar 
ai ea : eet a a | 
erp Die er Leet Us E280 ec yss-scs cokes ommoeoeeaeot 
—~_—- 9 —_ >. 
= ee = = <P -0— 
2s —_ ao ra Z oe wey eyes 
Oe LOWE cig istass'eds let us sing un- to the Lora; 


~~ —— 
... Shew ourselves glad in Him with psalms. ....ccicccevees 


The Psalmodic form has now somewhat over- 
stepped its character as simple recitative and is 
rapidly becoming melismatic. Yet it preserves its 
essential character as a tone-form even in its next 
development given below. The Verses and Gloria 
' Fatri of the Responds, anciently sung at Mattins 
and also (in the Sarum rite) at Vespers on 
Principal Sundays and Festivals, were set to the 
following Tones :— 


* They will be found with English words in The Order of 
Vespers throughout the Year (S. Mary’s Convent, Wantage). 


F 
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(GIO eX, = dees see secahs Pa- tri, et Fi-li = o, 


S—. 4 —~ 
Cl Spi TiN = FS AGW -Blrcesccnanee San - cto. 
Tone IIL. 
_-_ = 
— oe ~~ -—-\-— ee 
[ioe eee eee — — 0-0-9 Feet 
—+++- ——-©-@- -—-F-9—F__._ i 
: Cone pal eee Ae ee sees se! 
GO Te Srl eAerwasarer sence Pa-tri,et Fi-li - 0, 


eS 

2 ee a SS — — 
0-0" n0 Sete ee oe? ae 
ft z -—e- A 
WaA-4 SS ES ae 


et Spi- ri =e COL Sapna San - cto, 


Tone IV. 


Fs a ——_ ——_— —-. — 
{>}. —} i4—4]-— af Sl EE 5; 
(eeercr recep irteor tree re 


~ . ————_-_- . se — 
CrlOeP Iie Agate oe caivasanic neers Pa-tri, et Fi-li - o0, 


SS SS 
re hme pe 
7 . e _— ~ 
et Spleen Sai: ss) cro; 
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TONE V. 
Seat eee y saa) 
Gt = tae atl Geter 
lo=ree ales. oats Pa - tri, et Fi - li 
eee 


eLoplam ~ + the -4 San - cto. 


Tone VI. 


et Spi- rt - tu, - 1 Sane -- "ctor fitensyaces 


Tone VII. 
> EPS ss 


—— 0° “ees? ot. ogee ot l Oe 5 
ee: ori Sask 


= 


es ee ee 


HORT 2 SRT I Ass os netncy Paritet, et 4c lices: | 0; 


Tone VIII. 
Ee aoe = a eed 
pret =- Poerecrre:! 


— eo) ko. (idk Fi PE ee mire Jes tie a pee 
Ss vet 
Glorieta: vccaeistia se ace Pa- a et Fi-l1 ~- 0, 


FE ere 
———— 


e 


PS Parr orcs ooo 
emia se 
eb Spi-1i = -tu- 1 San . ClOseeaera 
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The music of the Tracts belongs also to this 
category, as the following illustration will show :— 


Intonation. 

~- 
———EEEE Ss _— 
=e . <a ee 
a a 2 


ho-no - ri - fi - ¢ 
Recitation. 

et : er a en 
aes welt pie RES AIT 
SS ae aig a gr ae o— 
Le ny a. sane 
eh” - vit tur-rim in mé- di - ; 

lane? liv = 6/5 

- ca tus est é-quum et a - 


The highest development of the psalmodic species 
is, however, to be found in the Graduals. These 
are so ornate that they are intended only for highly 
trained soloists. They must be studied separately 
in order that their beauties may be understood. A 
selection of them, set to English words, is published 
by the Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society. 


The Credo, and certain other parts of the people’s 
music at Holy Communion, belong to the psalmodic 


species. The structure of the Creed will be seen 
from the following table :— 
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SS 
SS eos oe Se ee Fe 
Cré : do in 
et in U- num Do- mi- num 
et in - car-na- tus est de Spi - 
et re- sur- ré- Xit iter.) ti == 


ears = ae -) "a ey ey le | o- 
a fee, <a 
u - num Dé - um, Pa «+ trem: Om..= 
Je - sum Chris - tum, Fi « li + um 
sty - tu Sdn - eto, Per - quem om - 
-a di - e, Se - cun - 
——s_s— = Ss 9 
eS ser ees ee Pee 
a 
ni - po- tén - tem. 
De u- 1 u - ni - gé - ni- tum, 
184 ORC! fac - ta sunt. 
dum scrip- tur - as. 


It must not be taken for granted that the simplest 
forms are in every case the earliest. Almost from 
the beginning we find instances of more or less 
ornate melodies for the trained singers, and the 
primitive Church seems to have solved the knotty 
problem of “congregational singing,” by providing 
simple melodies for the people and more ornate 
music for the skilled musicians who formed the 
choir. This subject is, however, dealt with more 
fully at the beginning of Chapter V. 


Be 
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HE distinctive character which attaches to 
lors 7; Plainchant music is not only the result 
IS of its irregular rhythm, dealt with in 
“Chapter VI, but is enhanced by the 
peculiarity of its Tonality which (to an ear ac- 
customed only to modern music) appears to be 
indefinite and almost indefinable. In modern 
music we have two modes, the major and the 
minor. Medizval composers had at least eight 
modes to draw upon, while some of the later 
theorists enlarged the number to fourteen. From 
this we see that the old modal system must 
have been capable of many varieties of melodic 
effect, which are not within reach of modern 
composers. 

In dealing with this branch of our subject, it 
must be confessed at the outset that the study of 
Plainchant Tonality has not yet reached a satisfac- 
tory ¢onclusion. It still awaits further research, 
and it is possible that the future discoveries of 
Continental experts may lead to some modification 
of the existing system of classifying ancient 
melodies. This will not affect the practical render- 
ing of Plainchant to any extent, for the music as it 
has come down to us will need no alteration, 
though our present method of classification may 
have to be modified. The unwillingness of expert 
theorists to commit themselves to a final conclusion 
on the matter, is due to the fact that many of the 
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Plainchant composers evidently wrote their music 
in complete ignorance of any theoretical system of 
tonality. All Plainsong shows traces of the 
influence of the Greek modal system, the result 
first of environment and afterwards of tradition, 
but the first theoretical treatise setting forth the 
system of Ecclesiastical modes, is a good deai later 
than many of the Plainchant compositions. How 
far these were modified to make them fit into the 
rules laid down by the later theorists we can only 
conjecture, but we cannot fail to see that some 
of the melodies partake of the characteristics of 
more than one mode, and are therefore exceedingly 
difficult to classify. Moreover, a large part of the 
music is founded upon the oratorical inflexions of 
the voice, and, not being written in any particular 
mode, cannot, therefore, be classified.* Further 
confusion is caused in the mind of the student by 
the various theories adopted by modern writers, 
some of whom adopt eight modes as the basis 
of the ecclesiastical system, while others refer to 
twelve or fourteen. 


The difficulty may be simplified, perhaps, if we 
deal with the latter theory first. In 1547, Glare- 
anus, in his Dodecachordon, applied the names of 
the ancient Greek scales to the seven Authentic 
and seven Plagalt modes then known to the 
theorists. The Authentic modes began on each 
natural note of the scale, from D upwards; the 
Plagal modes beginning a fourth below. In the 
following Zaéle of Modes, the slurs indicate the 
positions of the semitones :— 


* See Chapter III.—Recitative Plainchant. 


} From av$evréw = tu govern, and rAa@ytog = oblique. 
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Authentic. 


Plagal. 


Authentic. 


Plagal. 


PLAINSONG. 


1. Dorian.* Final. Dominant. 
apna sas ee Sree 

—— ee eee cS or Kom 
SO es ae 

2. Hypodorian. Final. Dominant. 


SS 


Authentic. ( 


Plagal. 


Authentic, 


Plagal. 


e- — = -E2- 
-—2- . 
3. Phrygian. nd 
a Neeser a Baws 
eee 
4, Hypophrygian. Final. Don 
Sree breed oeg ero aaa {| - 
Seer — ee Sees Seine 
Reo ima — 4 
5. Lydian. —_ Final. Dominant, 
ar =e =a—f{ 
ES > ER ARTES TERETE RATED STD! | OS FEL [PS] 
6. Hypolydian. Final. Dominant. 
— - ——$— x<-- ——— = 
=e | 
Ye emer | Sl Be I [Ses 
7. Mixolydian. —, co Final. Dominant. 
Bi” Ae ——_ =, oS —_fj-—s— 
St ee een ae 
e EN ae ee eee = ee 
8. Hypomixolydian. Final. Dominant. 


SS ee eee 
SS == ESI 


* Although the Greek names were used by Glareanus, the 
true Greek scales are not identical with the Ecclesiastical 
Modes bearing similar names. For instance, the Greek 
Dorian scale (reckoned downwards, according to their custom) 
was EL. CB AGF E being identical in range with the 
Ecclesiastical Phrygian (No. 3), while the Greek Phrygian 

— -_ 
was DCBAGF ED, being identical in range with the 
Ecclesiastical Dorian Mode (No. 1). Nevertheless, it must 
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9. Zolian. — -©- Final. Dominant. 

Tere see (ARREARS | CREE | RS ow Be 
Authentic, poe | 

10. Hypowolian. _ Final. Dominant. 


Plagal. eee a2 | ef 


11. Locrian. » (rejected). a Final. Dominant. 


= a & Ip — 
Authentic, 6= —@ eal == 


12. Hypolocrian. (rejected). Final. Dominant. 
ea 


— o - -, peer ES, 
Plagal. So ee lf =-|| | 
i es — peas es Se EES {1S pS 
ea ’ 


13. lonian, -o- Final. Dominant. 
es o> Hee 
Pao be ci ey | beara 
Authentic. ———= | a +j—= : 
14. Hypoionian. psef Final. Dominant. 


nat |G SI 


It will be noticed that the modes are grouped in 
pairs, the Plagal or Derived mode being coupled 
with the Authentic mode from which it is taken. 
Both the Authentic and the attached Plagal mode 
have the same Final or Tonic, but the Dominant 
(or central note, round which circle the other 
notes of the melody) varies; in the Authentic 
modes it is a fifth above the final, (except in the 
third, when C has been substituted for BZ), and in 
ithe Plagal modes it is nearer the final—a third 


-be borne in mind that the Dominant of both the Greek and 
Latin Dorian modes was the same, and the Dominant defines 
the tonality of a mode much more than the range, or even 
‘the final can be said to do. 
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above in modes 2, 6, 10 and 14, and a fourth in 
modes 4 and 8.* 

In regard to the use of the word Dominant in 
the modes, Dr. Prout tells us that ‘it was so called 
from its being next in melodic importance to the 
Final, not because of its harmonic relation to that 
note.” A detailed investigation of the earlier modal 
melodies will show, however, that the Dominant 
was of considerable more melodic importance than 
the Final. It, in fact, dominated the mode. 

There can be no doubt that a knowledge of this 
late medieval system of tonality is essential to any 
student who would understand.aright the method 
upon which the polyphony of the period was con- 
structed. It also supplies the key to a good under- 
standing of the earlier Chorales. But the simple 
melodic Plainchant of the earlier period can be 
reduced to a far simpler modal system. ‘Thee first 
eight of the modes given above will be found 
sufficiently comprehensive to include all Gregorian 
melodies. Indeed, an examination of the complete 
table of modes will show that modes 9 to 14 are 
exactly the same as modes 1 to 6, the only differ- 
ence being that they are written a fifth higher, the 
disposition of the semitones being identical, if the 
allowable interchange of BH and Bp be recognised. 

So far as Plainchant music is concerned, there- 
fore, we may direct our attention to the eight 
modes which are now given in their accustomed 
notation and with their usual clefs. The positions. 
of the semitones are again marked by slurs, and 
the Finals and Dominants are marked by the letters 
F and D respectively. 


* The rejected Locrian and Hypolocrian Modes (11 and 12) 
need not be dealt with. They are only included in the 
Table of Modes to show how the complete series was arrived 
at. Some modern theorists ignore their existence altogether, 
and number the Ionian and Hypoionian as Eleventh and 
Twelfth Modes respectively. 
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I. (C clef on 4th line) :— 


II. (F clef on 3rd line) :— 


SSS 


III. (C clef on 4th line) :— 


D 
c ? ae ee 
a a x 
IV. (C clef on 4th line) :— 
F D 
Cc —— a 
—— =, a5 
+s 
V. (Cclef on 3rd line) :— 
F ; D yams 
z2 a 
i 
VI. (C clef on 4th line) :— 
F D 
ee 
££ ~ 
LJ 
VII. (C clef on 3rd line) :— 
F D oe -a- 
SS i = = 
= a 
VIII. (C clef on 4th line) :— 
F -~) 
het em 
eae ee 
== a 


The above table shows the mormal range of the 
various classes of melodies. In exceptional cases, 
where the range is more extended, tne position of 
the Clef is altered to bring the notes of the melody 
within the compass oi tie staff. 
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We will now proceed briefly to consider some of 
the characteristic peculiarities of the various classes 
of Plainchant melodies. Some writers have held 
that all the melodies contained within a certain 
mode possess similar characteristics either of 
brightness or pathos. Thus, old authors such as 
Guido of Arezzo, Adam da Fulda and Cardinal 
Bona, classify the “atmosphere” of each mode as 
follows :—* 


First Mode.—Joyous, festive and majestic. 
Second Mode.—Grave and mournful. 
Third Mode.—Exulting and imperious. 
Fourth Mode.—Sweet and attractive. 

fifth Mode.—Jubilant and spirited. 

Sixth Mode.—Tender and devout. 
Seventh Mode.—Bold and majestic. 
Eighth Mode.—Powerful and manly. 


However interesting such a method of classifi- 
cation may be it is obvious that there must be 
many exceptions to it in actual practice. The 
modern Major Mode may be said to be joyous in 
its general aspect and the Minor Mode sad, but it 
will at once occur to the reader that there are 
many compositions in the Major Mode deeply 
pathetic and emotional in character, while a great 
deal of merry music of the most delightful kind has 
been written in the Minor Mode. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the earlier 
Plainchant composers associated any particular 
mode with a festive or penitential atmosphere. 
We find certain Antiphon melodies used again and 
again with words sometimes joyful and at others 
mournful in tone. We are, therefore, forced to 
the conclusion that the melodies were in themselves 
impassive, while their atmosphere was created and 


* Haberl. Magister Choralis, 
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coloured by the import of the words to which they 
were attached. The appended examination of the 
Modes, therefore, will concern itself only with 
their melodic characteristics, which are, in them- 
selves, sufficient to give distinctive colour to these 
various classes of melodies. 


First Mode.—(D to D). ‘The semitones fall 
between the second and third and the sixth and 
seventh degrees of the scale. The B is sometimes 
flattened, however, in this mode, making it identical 
with the “unaltered” form of the minor scale. 
The feature which distinguishes it from our 
modern use of the minor scale is the flat seventh 
which constantly appears below the final, as in the 
last line of Vextlla Regis * :— 


— 
eee = ia es oc Oa 
4 ——-_ 


ae 3 oO -o- 
Our sen -_ tence bore, our ran - som paid. 


At the opening of Gloria, laus et honor+ is 
found a very characteristic opening phrase :— 


All glo - ry,, &c. 


constantly found in music of this mode. Melodies. 
of this class often lie entirely between the Final 
and the Dominant, but when the seventh or octave 
is touched the Bf is usually retained in a descend- 
ing phrase, as in line 5 of Gloria, laus et honor 
which runs :— 


~ Sy <—— 2 Hae EI | 
— St — t—— 
Ei rd o__# & 2 fe o o 


Thou didst ac- cept their  prais - es, 


* Hymns, A. & M., 106 (1904 edition). 
+ Hymns, A. & M., 110 (1904 edition). 
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A fine example of a pure first mode melody, in 
which the flattened B does not appear, is found in 
the tune Ave maris stella * which is given in full, 
set to some well-known words :— 


ord,, Lhy “word. taq+ =) bidg-seth)...t...900enn 


And our foot- steps guid-eth, Who its truth be - 


_ = eae er ee | 


——— 

= Lewes CED) ai ica seine Light and joy re - ceiv-eth. 

Second Mode.—(A to A). The semitones fall 
between the second and third and the fifth and 
sixth degrees of the scale. Melodies in this class 
usually lie within the limits of the octave. When 
they rise above A the B is flattened. The tune 
Tibi, Christi, stlendor Patris + may be quoted as a 
simple example of a second mode melody :— 


— ee ee 


apiiowe Se eae ce: Ff 
Laud and hon-our to the Father, Laud and hon-our 


-o = -e- eo 
Ev - er Three and ev-er One, Con- sub - stan- tial, 


* Plainsons Hymn Melodies, 64. - 
t /Iymns A. & M., 239 (1904 Edition). 
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= Pt Ee se == 
co -e-ter-na:, While un - end - ing......... a-ges run. 


The well-known Advent Antiphons commencing 
with O Safientia * provide fine ‘examples of second 
mode melodies. It may be of interest to quote one 
of the short Antiphonsf belonging to this series :— 


SS Je- <= =e Spee 


SS 
CO ae ae of the Na-tions, and their 


-@- io 
-@- 
v5, De-= sires the -Cor'= ner’ ‘= Stone, .2-.....0enesss 
a a a — 
1 ae = 
ra =f See = sr Sa aa | oe ae 
a o- wv 
_ 
Who ma - kest both one: Come....... and 


7 ]5S 4a 


a at 
ee 
Ps 
save man-kind, whom Thou et of dust. 


Instances are sometimes met with of second 
mode melodies transposed a fifth higher and written 
in the C clef. The effect of lower B® is then 
obtained by the use of F . f 

Third Mode.—(E to E). The semitones fall 
between the first and second and the fifth and 
sixth degrees of the scale, the first interval of which 
gives definite character to the mode. It is often 


* See Book of Common Prayer, Dec. 16th in Kalendar. 
~ Palmer, 7he Antiphons to Magnificat throughout the Year. 
+See Hymns A. & M., 44 (1904)), line 3. 
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difficult to distinguish the true tonality of a melody 
of this class as the notes usually range round the 
Dominant (C) descending to the Final only at the 
end. In the following Antiphon* the opening. 
phrase is somewhat characteristic of a third mode 
melody, otherwise its tonality would not be un- 
mistakable until its conclusion, which shows the 
chief feature of the mode—a descent by semitone 
to the final :— 


ee a aes BS 
} See ee ee ee 
A 2 ee See Sere: = 


Pre-serve us, O Lord, while waking, and guard us 


— See ‘ 
r A met oe 
« — 


Sh ENE RESET oe 


and in peace may take our rest. 


The effect of F 4 is produced in the Sarum form 
of the well-known third mode melody Pange lingua 
gloriosi (see Chapter VII) by the transposition of 
the whole melody a fourth higher, B % being sub- 
stituted for B 2 when the special effect is required. 

Fourth Mode.—(B to B). ‘The semitones fall 
between the first and second and the fourth and 
fifth degrees of the scale. The characteristic 
feature is again the semitone above the final, and 
it is more noticeable in this mode than in the third 
because the melodies usually range round the final 
and are of small compass, though sometimes the 
descent to the final is made from G. ‘The ferial 


* Palmer & Frere, Zhe Order of Compline throughout the Year. 
+ Hymns A. & M., 91, (£904 Edition). 
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All praise to God the Fa-ther be, All praise, 


a aim 


- ter - a Son, to Thee. All praise for ev - er 


ge2: SSS ST SSI 


meet To God the Ho-ly Pa - ra-clete. 


As the note F is constantly used in fourth mode 
melodies, it follows that the B is frequently flattened 
to avoid a tritonic effect. When the lower B has 
to be flattened, it is done by transposing the melody 
a fifth higher, when the effect of B® is produced 
by the use of F f. 


Fifth Mode.—(F to F). * The semitones fall 
between the fourth and fifth and the seventh and 
eighth degrees of the scale, which bears a close 
resemblance to the modern major scale, except in 
having BQ for its fourth note. In the earlier 
melodies of this class the B is adhered to, but it 
is often flattened in those of a later date. The 
following fifth mode melody* was frequently used 
for Antiphons in the old English service books :— 


js 

_ SS eS SEE 

57 jE ae a s2 @ 
VMN AY es Tu - ya. The Lord is “Ti - sen, 
a =r ae F 
: =P —« mine lnee oe SF eet = 
SJerATe leo lul= yas. As He saitun- to you, 

aa 


eg ee || 
S a Ee SS eae . =O BeOS 
Al-le-lu -_ ya, ‘Al - le - - —lu- ya. 


_* Palmer & Frere, Zhe Order of Compline throughout the Year. 


G 
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The use of this mode is much more restricted 
than that of the others. 


Sixth Mode.—(C to C). The semitones fall 
between the fourth and fifth and the seventh and 
eighth degrees of the scale. The fact that the 
final is F ‘and that the B is almost always flattened 
to avoid the tritone, causes this mode to present 
to our ears a strong affinity to the modern major 
scale. The following extract from a sixth mode 
Sanctus includes several favourite mannerisms 0! 
the melodies belonging to this class :— 


a a PS (Se | E 
Serres: 
ast sag, 
Ho - - ly, 
oe Site eee — as 
= ea a ie Se 
—y 0%, halon emer 7 
6 yee ei =O @= ectgse ee oa 
\*e- 
eardiaeeeee Gods cach ek Peeters of hosts. 


It may be well, however, to notice the following 
Sappnic hymn melody which, although belonging 
to the sixth mode, lies chiefly below the final and 
has but little in common with the previous 
example :— 


+ aera ae as eb ee l= Es SSS 
To Him be glo-ry, power and sal-va-tion, Who’mid the 


ls See ee iS 


SS Opt eal bet eae Eee = —=s— ° == 


splendour of the sky re - si-deth, One in Three Persons, 


(Se SS arees SS a | 


He the vast cre- a - tion Ru- s and guid- eth, 
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Seventh Mede.—(G to G). The semitones fall 
between the third and fourth and the sixth and 
seventh degrees of the scale. It is similar to the 
modern scale of G major except for the flattened 
seventh (F) which, being often a prominent note in 
melodies of this class, clearly defines the tonality. 
The following extract from the /zfrort for Ascension 
Day is typical of many other compositions belonging 
to the same mode :— 


_—a 
—\--g o8 eo es pee iaecese 
ppreeseeteee sie tear ee 
———S= 
Ye men of Ga - - lee, why stand VOusae 


2 Ss 
gaz-ing upin-to hea- ven? al-le - lu- ya: 
== al SE Med ?- 2. 
; o 
eeoaee apes 2" 
in like manner as ye have seen Him going up in - to 
eee ae 2 
a oe a = oes ere toe 
Tee = — 
Sau =e Z-2F a= 
- ven, so shall He comea-gain, al-le- lu - ya, 
ae a2 = 2a sii eae 
oO ee, se ee ms c- Peg62 I 
— ~—@ —i a 
Se 
Ale-nlene == lievay al = les "= - lie eva: 


Eighth Mode.—(D to D). The semitones lie 
between the second and third and the sixth and 
seventh degrees of the scale. Here, again, the 
F immediately below the final (G) characterizes 
the mode and differentiates it from the scale of 
G major. The melody Ze ducts ante terminum*® :-— 


* Hymns A. & M., 34, (1904 Edition). 
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sane eer | ——————— 
aes S Se a 


Praise God from Whom all bless - ings flow, 


eeEeees = 


Praise Him all crea-tures here be - low, 


Praise Him a - bove, ye heav’n-ly host, 


SSS 
, rH 
Praise Fa - ther, Son, and Ho - ly Ghost. 


furnishes an instance of a very simple eighth mode 
melody in which the characteristic F 4 does not 
actually occur. It is important, nevertheless, that 
the flattened seventh should be adhered to in the 
organ accompaniment if the modal character of 
tune is to be preserved. In the following Antiphon 
melody the F is continually used although B is 
nowhere flattened, the effect nevertheless being 
quite go — 


God shall wipe a - way ev’- ry tear from the eyes 


of the.. seinva and there shall be no more death, 
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ee 


more pain ; 


— 5 — —_ ae 
2 a —)— 
25 Se Pee os Se 96 


for - mer things are pass- ed a - way. 


In some of the later melodies we find a tendency 
to flatten the B in this mode owing to an increasing 
dislike for the tritonic effect. ‘In cases where the 
flat was merely an obvious accidental the harm 
was not great and the gain to tender ears con- 
siderable; but as it became more and more 
common it led on to the breaking down of the 
distinctions between modes, and to that general 
weakening of tonality which led the way to the 
modern poverty-stricken system of having only two 
modes.”* It may, perhaps, be of interest to conclude 
our considerations of this branch of the subject by 
quoting an example of one of these eighth-mode 
melodies (as flattened by the late medizvalists) 
given in the new Hymns Ancient and Modern + as 
an alternative form of Veni Creator Spiritus (181, 
first tune). 


*Frere, 7he Elements of Piainsong. 


+ The frequent reference to Hymns A. & M. (1904 
Edition), made in the course of this chapter, must not be 
construed to mean that these ancient melodies have re- 
appeared for the first time in that book. They may all be 
found in Plainsong Hymn Melodies (Plainsong and Medizval 
Music Society) and also in an earlier work entitled Stxty- 
nine Hymn Melodies (Sarum), taken from Ancient MSS. and 
early printed books in the British Museum, published by the 
London Gregorian Choral Association. The references to 
Ancient and Modern have been made by the writer simply 
on the ground of the presumed greater accessibility of that 
book to those who may wish to study the examples quoted 
more closely. 
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Come, Ho - ly ‘Ghost, Cre 7a) =) tor ge blest, 


= Eine ae ea ae e pa Oss 
ee = =e Soe 
Vouch-safe with- in our souls to rest} 


: — 
(Sees = eo ae — 


Come with Thy grace and heav’n-ly aid, 


= ee 


ANG) TY Ra ase the hearts which Thou hast made, 
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V.—MELopic PLAINCHANT, 


na . 


JE now proceed to examine that section of 
the music which, from the beginning, 
has had a more or less definite modality. 
In Chapter ITI we have seen that a vast 
superstructure of ornate music was built up on the 
foundation of simple recitative. We now turn to 
the other species of Plainsong which is character- 
ized, even in its simplest forms, by definite melody. 

The most characteristic examples of Melodic or 
Antiphonal Plainchant will be found, naturally, in 
the Antiphons. The place originally occupied by 
these beautiful features of liturgical worship, and 
the vicissitudes through which they have passed, 
have already been described in Chapter III.* It 
will be convenient to consider their structure 
according to their modal classification, and, as far 
as is possible, the examples quoted will be those 
to which English words have been fitted. 


Mopk I. 


The following simple melody may well be taken 
as typical of a large class of antiphons belonging 
to this mode, for it occurs in the old English 
service books no less than seventy-eight times to 
different words and, of course, with such variations 


* See p. 24. 
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in the melody as the length of the text re- 
quires * :— 

aR eae 
ie Soe 
Glo-ri sty me, O Fa- ther, with Thine own self: 


Seas neces ee ~——- ~~ 
eS ——— Sas ll 
e 


with the glo-ry which I had _ be- fore the world be-gan. 


Another type of first mode Antiphon is seen in 
the following, which is repeated fifty-three times :— 


== Seeks borers! 


<3 e- ‘ 
But seek... ye first the king-dom of God..............5 


ao Salita N——s— cee 
SSS 


o #6 5 
and_ his Te eae and all these things shall 
= SS 5=4] 
= oe oo faa os 
be add - - to you, A. le - lu- ya. 
Mope II. 
In this mode the first example is commonly 


found, though its repetition is less extensive than 
the foregoing first mode instances :— 


ares , aa PS ea me : 
SSS Sosaa “e cree === 
3 *-0-9 
Despige not then the works, OLerd, of Thine own hands. 


* This frequent custom of using a favourite melody many 
times may be said finally to dispose of the contention that 
the modes possess the ‘‘ colour” attributed by some theorists 
to modern keys. An Antiphon-melody must have been con- 
sidered quite impassive in itself, for the various sets of words 
placed under it vary considerably i in their import, some being 
festal and some penitential, 
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Another type is found in the melody used for 
the series of Advent Antiphons known as the great 
’s. They were sung as follows :— 


December 16, O Saprentia. * 
at 17, O Adonay. 
= 28, O Radix Jesse. 
ae 19, O Clavis David. 


ni 20, O Ortens. 
ea 21, O Rex Gentium. 
oe 22, O Emmanuel. 


55 23, O Virgo Virginum. 


The same melody was used for all, and one ot 
‘the shorter instances is given—that for Dec. 22nd, 
which should be compared with O Rex Gentium, 
given on p. 79 :— 


oe a? -g:8,8. 8, © 
Oraatsrseee se Em - ma -nu - el, our King and 
on —. —. =e 
7 cae fae ee ae =i » ca eee 
-o- 

Law - gi - ver, fhe De - sire - of all 
se Epes SE SSESe te : 
Na s= -lOUs, «25-5. and cle a - Per a ion 
= =] 
é& 0-0-5 9s 006t oe re oe 

{SOMCsaa se and save..... GSpaven O Lord our God. 


The same melody is used again for O Rex 
-Glorig in the Ascension Day office. 


* See Kalendar of the Book of Common Prayer, Dec. 16th. 
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Mops III. 


The Antiphons of this class are not usually very 
ornate. The following is a fair specimen of their 


type > — 
Bae SSS SSE 


=e ee eee ae 


Then the de - =p leav-eth Him: and be - hold...... 


Ge =SSao SS SSS 


- gels came and min-is -ter-ed un- to Him. 


Mopge IV. 


The first instance is one which occurs very 
frequently. Itis to be found in the old English: 
service-books with slight variations, no less than, 
seventy times :— 


ae Sa eee ae 


a 


Seek ye he Lord ae He may be found : arr ye 


Gear eer ers | 


up -on Him while He is near, Al- le - lu- ya. 


The elasticity of the melodic species to suit the: 
needs of the text is shown by comparing the various 
examples of the same melody given in the Anti- 
phons. For instance, the specimen just quoted 
frequently appears with either a longer or a shorter 
initial phrase, and the melody is then extended 
or abbreviated thus :— 
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——_s—, o_o 
5 


Be - hold thy King com -eth, ecc. 


=~ 9 Pp 
oe 

: Z = 

Sy - on, thou shalt be fc. 


Mone V. 


There are not a great many Antiphons written 
in this mode, but the following melody is a favourite 
one, and is repeated several times :— 


-2—# 9 o—,—8- 5 SN 


G2 etter et aa Som o—s-> 


e/ 


Al-le - lu - ya, The Word was made flesh, 
Sees a = es 
SS SSeS Se See 
7a 
al - le - Ju- ya: and dwelt a- mong us, 
2 ee ee ee eee 
ese ae Seles = 
pap aS ee me oO Os eee 
at =te= in ae Wa, 8 al = le - lu - ya. 
MopeE VI. 


As an example of simple Antiphons of this class 
the following will suffice :— 


= ~~ = 
oe Pe a see =e i ae || 
@ a Cree at Jaa 


ig: 
Bless - ed be the Lord, my _ strength. 


A more ornate and exceedingly beautiful melody 
is O guam suavis which is interesting because it 
appears again as a Sanctus at Holy Communion 
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Only two phrases of the Antiphon need be given 
to show its characteristic features :— 


ees ay 5 AR - rit, ... which came down 
= paeee 
eens 
< Saeco 
Fe 
from hea - - ven 
Mope VII. 


A short syllabic psalm-Antiphon provides an 
example of the simpler forms in this class :— 


a ——o es Pa wdc soe decisis 
Smeal eae eee =| Fe ee 
« == Scie 
Bless - ed be the Name of the apedl 


—~— 2° i saat eae a 
—e =e = oo ——@ —g@—— 
for - er and ev- er. 


The following is typical of the more ornate 
Antiphons of this mode :— 
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— Oa 


that the world ‘through 


SS 
—t ———+ —- 
a @ 


Mope VIII. 


A very large number of Antiphon-melodies are 
written in the eighth mode, which appears to have 
had a peculiar fascination for writers of this par- 
_ ticular section of the music. One of the simplest 
forms is seen in the following psalm-Antiphon :— 


I be-liev-ed, and there-fore will I.... speak. 


While a rather more ornate but equally beautiful 
instance is seen in the Antiphon now given :— 


Ged shall wipe a- way ev-’ry tear from the eyes 


pee ee a = SS ae ea NS 
See ee 


of the~ saints: and thereshall be no more death, 


Sa baw ower ee SSS 
=# 5 —*-0_ 0 "oe of eno 


——— Sacer 
nei - ther sor - row, nor...... cry - ing, 
— 
2c eee ee Soe eee 
aoe oe 2% e—s io re cae 
—_ ee 
nor a = -= Hy more pain: <for~ the 
= aaa. ae =) ae 
ee 
(ac nay pee eae appereniens ee o— a oo 
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The melodic portions of the Introits, Invitatories, 
Responds and Graduals* follow the Antiphon-forms 
already given in greater or less elaboration. The 
Tract is entirely psalmodic and contains no anti- 
phonal section whatever. 

A good part of the “Ordinary” of the Mass is 
written in melodic form, and an interesting instance 
may be quoted in the Kyrie rex splendens, + which 
tradition ascribes to S. Dunstan :— 


- SERA 
2S jo Sos eee 
Gee a weet 
Ky- ri - e < F > 3 * 
oe eS — av ben — ia ——_— —__ 
3 Soha srs “ga F8 ea 
RS ee Oe OO SOS a On 
e e Sa, 
e - - ley - son. Chris-te - 

—+ ae : Pres — ee 
=r “oJ (ee 
c= idee ity Poems es PU ase ea = 

ele, 


As will be seen in the above example there is a 
good deal of repetition of a particular phrase, and 
this characterises nearly all melodies of the species. 


“The recitative portions of all these are dealt with in 
Chapter ITI. 


| To be obtained, with organaccompaniments by Dr, Pearce, 
from the P. & M. Music Society. 
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It must not be taken for granted that the elaborate 
meiogies are necessarily iater in date than the 
simpie ones, though ic must be confessed that there 
was a strong tendency during the middie ages to 
make the peopies part more and more ornate until 
the parish elerks and their musical friends even- 
tually monopolised al} tic singing—a state of 
affairs greatly deplored by Wycliffe. 
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VI.—RHYTHM. 


pleasing sound. Prose, poetry and music 
are alike in so far that they depend for 

4 their effect upon the more or less regu- 
lated disposition of accented beats, and also upon 
a certain amount of balance and proportion between 
complete nhrases. 

The analogy between poetry and modern music 
is fairly obvious, and as it has already been dealt 
with exhaustively in Dr. Prout’s Afustcal Form, it 
is unnecessary to make any further comment upon 
it in a work of this kind. Strict rhythm is not 
peculiar to modern music, however. We _ find 
many instances of it in medizeyal carols which, 
while possessing the characteristics of Plainchant 
tonality in their melodic progressions, are yet 
marked by a regular recurrence of metrical stress 
which bears witness to their original association 
with dancing. It is important also to observe that 
Free (or mixed) Rhythm, the rhythm of prose, 
is not peculiar to ancient music. It may still be 
found in the recitative passages of modern compo- 
sitions. In a free-rhythm passage the accented 
syllables of the text occur at irregular intervals, 
although a sense of balance and proportion is 
observed. This irregular rhythm may be likened 
to the rhythm of simple Plainchant, with one 
important difference. In modern recitative the 
effect of stress is frequently obtained by the use of 
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a prolonged note on the strong syllable, followed 
by one or more short notes set over unimportant 
syllables. In Plainsong the effect of stress is 
obtained by increased tone on the accented word 
and not by increased length.* Broadly speaking, 
all single notes are of equal value, and it is this 
important difference which gives to Plainchant its 
peculiar smoothness and evenness. 

Hitherto we have divided all Plainsong into two 
great structural divisions, the Recitative and the 
Melodic species. For our present purpose we 
must now ignore this classification and make a 
new division of the music into the Syllabic or 
simple, and the Ornate or melismatic kinds. 

Syllabic Plainchant is that section of the music 
(whether Recitative or Melodic) which has for the 
most part but a single note to each syllable. The 
foundation rule for the rhythmical rendering of 
this species is that the words should be sung 
exactly as they would be spoken or recited. However 
simple this rule may sound it is not altogether easy 
in practice. To appreciate its full force we must 
fall back upon a definition of a fundamental law of 
ordered movement. Rhythm is of two kinds :— 


Binary (or spondaic), that which divides into 


two parts, and— 
Ternary (or-dactylic), that which divides in three 


parts. 


* Eg. = 
2 ee eee 
22 a eee 


Thou that ta-kest a- way the sins of the world. 


20t -— 


“Thou that, ta - ie a - way Bee sins of the world. 


H 
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If any passage of prose, poetry, or music be 
analysed, it will be found that after every two or 
three syllables or notes the mind needs a resting- 
place from whence it springs to the next rhythmi- 
cal foot. In poetry and measured music there is 
uniformity in the length of the component parts. 
Plainchant consists of a combination of the two 
fundamental rhythmic forms just as prose does. 
If we analyse a passage already quoted :— 


, z , , 
LE IO A SD TET EAE Bb aeP sj. SINC, YE EE 
% Slay fate ee jae a || 


Thouthat ta-kest a - way the sins of the world. 


We see at once how the binary and ternary 
forms combine to form a phrase. The following 
fragment of seven notes is given twice to show the 
ciasucity of the melody to the rhythm of the text :— 


- see AM : = Berea) E 
| A 3 = ae = SE ee 


The Lamb the sheep hath ran - som’d. 


Death and life in a con - fliét. 


The first example is made up of feet, all of 
which are in binary form, the second contains a 
ternary foot in the middle. The tendency ot a 
mind steeped in the rhythm of modern music is to 


reduce a phrase like the second into feet of uniform 
length :— 


(eee ee | 


Death and life’ in a con - filct 
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as one would do in setting these words to inodern 
music. This is a tendency which must be repressed 
from the very beginning if we would render Plain- 
chant music properly. 

The same rule holds good for the due execution 
of ornate or melismatic Plainsong. In this species 
we have to deal with the notes of the melody first 
of all, and if the reader will refer to the table of 
neums given in pages 8 to 15 of this book, he will 
find a detailed rhythmical analysis of all the note- 
groups which are to be found in Plainchant music. 
It may be useful to analyse a portion of a not too 
elaborate Antiphon, the notes of which we will 
divide into rhythmic feet :— 


x Mope VII. 
— : x : . 
2 = ae ee ee ee o 
Jee St ee 
v ‘ a ee = 
Tell... the vi - sion 
, 
x ! x 
e <= ———— ee ae 
SS SS aes = eae imal 
av ee «= oe i 
which ye have SCM, fecumastesd red jc tatoeie 
F . x ees — . u ‘. a3 
Se ae po ee ad a 
(Pisa ae bee a emia ee Eee 
—- ff —:— eg eg O_o 
Baeeses = = a = = 
to RID Pare rach ence whee tenanvo:e MAD 2. Aulchiras 
ec 


This must be interpreted in the light of the 
following rules :— 


1. The first or parent note (marked x 7 +) of 
every neum receives a Stress. 

2. When more than one note-group is placed 
over a single syllable, the stress upon the parent 
note of the first neum (marked x or 7) is more 
pronounced than any succeeding stress over a 
subsidiary neum (marked *). 
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3. The stress upon the parent note of a neum 
placed over an wunaccented syllable in the text 
(marked 7) is less than in a similar neum placed 
over a strong syllable. 

We have, therefore, to keep in mind three 
distinct degrees of stress, marked respectively, 
x, 7 and +. It may be well to furnish one or 
two further examples of their use :— 


yr 


ee om - aan 


ee Lord siasetecaesavenees 

a ct Pe a = = f x 
= sS aioe | Sl =. S—:—— 
tee Prerseee ce occrjcro= 

GOd site saeeaiour tat tocesey-sethinetestisaena erste 
Ee E 

Se eet 

I @ 

-@ 


It is obvious that if the stress x is not to have 
sledge-hammer weight, the mark 7” must be inter- 
preted very lightly, , hile the slight stress + must 
be little more than? k mental effort ot the singer 
corroborated by the intelligent listener, ‘The 
tendency of choirs to exaggerate subsidiary accents 
must be sternly repressed, for “gusty” singing is 
greatly to be avoided. 

Suggestions for rendering the Pressus have 
already been set out on pages 14 and 15. Special 
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attention must also be given to the rules given on 
page 8 regarding the “‘bar-lines” used to signify 
pauses and radlentandos. Constant care must be 
taken to preserve the integrity of the vowel sound 
when singing a melismatic passage, and also to 
ensure perfect /ega/o, as any jerkiness will at once 
ruin the effect of the chant. 

Plainsong should not be sung slowly. It is not 
easy to set out a definite rule as to speed, for the 
size and position of the ehoir, and the acoustic 
properties of the building, are determining factors 
in this matter. But a general idea may be had 
from the calculation that the simple Crvedo* of the 
Holy Communion should be sung in about two 
minutes and a quarter, while Kyrie rex splendens 
should take about a minute and a half. The 
approximate speed for the sixth-mode Sanctus, of 
which a portion is given earlier in this chapter, 
would be 5 = 72. 

A few words on the rendering of the Psalms may 
be advisable at this juncture. “One or two general 
rules should be borne in mind by choirs wishing to 
sing Gregorian Tones with good effect :— 

1. There should be no difference in speed 
between the portions of the verses sung to the 
reciting-note and the portions sung to the inflexions 
outie. Lone.” Thus -— 


VAT ens 

f ey eral 

—e re Pear! no ae area leew mew row 
és ee 
fe my voice, O Géd, in my prayer: 


= 4 Me Md ane Mn 
a =| 
Se eae 


pre-sérve my lise from féar of the én - e - my. 


* Ordinary of the Mass, page 15. 
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will sound like good and distinct reading. If the 
speed be approximately ,8 = 176 it will not bea 
monotonous drawl, and any sense of hurry will be 
obliterated by a careful observance of the following 
additional rule 

2. The inflexion at each half of the psalm-verse 
should be concluded with a slight radlentando and 
aiminuendo, aon — 


: Ren eee A 

2-0-2 = =e e622 || 
os ae ae Se 
Lérd, I am not high-mind- 9 I have no préud looks. 


3. The colon in the middle of each verse is 
marked by a pause equal in value to the last 
rhythmic foot of the mediation. The foregoing 
instance will, therefore, be rendered as follows :— 


grate; , . 
= ee ese ees aro! 
race” ean Va BASES SaSiAY Tapa fey Nero 
Lérd, [am nét high-mind-ed : I havenopréud looks. 


. Stopping at commas is unnecessary, and the 
great majority of half-verses cama be sung in one 
breath. In the few occasional instances where a 
break is necessary, it is generally marked in the 
Psalters, and it should be usually of the slightest 
possible character. 

It has been impossible within the limits of this 
chapter to deal with anything beyond the fringe of 
the great subject of the rhythm of Plainsong. ‘The 
writer has endeavoured to give just such inform- 
ation as will enable a choirmaster to teach and 
a choir to understand the main principles which 
govern the intelligent rendering of the chant, but 
practically he has stopped short at the analysis of 
the fundamental unit of the music, the rhythmic 
foot. 
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There is the further question of the application 
to Plainchant compositions of those principles of 
rhythmic balance and proportion which the 
musician applies to modern compositions in the 
study of “musical form.” That Plainsong possesses 
a proportionate balance of arvsic and thesic phrases 
is undoubtedly the case, even though there be some 
irregularity in their disposition. 

The student who may desire to pursue this line 
of thought to its depths should study the detailed 
analyses of the Antiphons Luge serve bone and Tu 
es Petrus in part II of the Stanbrook ‘‘ Grammar 
of. Plainsong.” Here he will find a summary of 
Dom Mocquereau’s researches in this branch of 
the subject, though it cannot be pretended that 
our information on the matter has, even here, 
approached any degree of finality. 
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VII.—Puainsonc Hymnopy. 


view of our enthusiastic love at the 
present day for hymns and hymn-singing 
it is curious to contemplate the extreme 
caution and distrust with which metrical 
hymns were introduced into early Christian worship. 
Our primitive forefathers were loath to go outside 
the Bible for their hymnody, and for a long time 
they kept to the Psalms and biblical Canticles with 
such additions as the Ze Deum, Sanctus and Gloria 
in Lxcelsts, which may well lay claim to scriptural 
inspiration. Outside the churches metrical hymns 
were used, and they often became vehicles for 
propagating heretical tenets. Arius is said to have 
been a great hymn-writer, and his metrical com- 
positions probably were his most effective agents for 
the spread of error. The champions of orthodox 
belief were not behind with metrical counter-blasts, 
but it was nof until the fourth century that hymn- 
singing began to be allowed inside churches. Under 
the shelter of the great name of S. Ambrose the 
metrical compositions of S. Hilary of Poictiers and 
of S. Ambrose himself began to find their way into 
Christian services, but it was not for another 150 
years that hymns gained a formal place in the 
Divine Office owing to the influence of S. Benedict. 
Even then they were rigidly excluded from the 
Eucharist, and it was not until the middle of the 
ninth century that the Sequences began to appear 
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in the Mass. These, however, we will consider 
later, confining ourselves now to an examination 
of the hymnody proper. 

A variety of forms is employed in Plainchant 
hymns. The most usual metre, and the one used 
by S. Ambrose, is the lamdic tetrameter, or Long 
Measure. Each line consists of eight syllables, or 
four feet. There is a slight accent on the second 
syllable, but the principle accent is on the sixth, 
and it is absolutely essential that translators of 
Latin hymns of this metre should secure a strong 
syllable at that point. 

In a syllabic tune, such as the following, the 
accented syllables should be marked but not 
prolonged. The movement should resemble that 
of distinct reading :— 

MopE II (transposed). 


Ss, — aah weer o 
== ae 7 mae i tae 


Praise God from whom all blés-sings fldw, Praise Him 


é SS SSS 


=p 7 28g 0 _| 2 ee 
all créa - tures hére be -low: Praise Him a - bdve, 
rall, 


(See eal 


an-gé-lic host, Praise Fa-ther, Son and H6-ly Ghost. 


Only a very slight pause should be made at the 
end of lines one and three, but the strophe should 
be divided into two parts by a distinct pause at 
the end of the second line. The following more 
ornate melody of the same metre should be rendered 
according to the rules of execution previously laid 
down in Chapter VI :— 
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Mope VIII, 
) Breer “Sees Beread perpepeeee a: 
se oe 
Praise Gdd........ from whom ac . bléssings flow, 
Das aan Total pp ae ea ea erent 
ee oo ee ee | 
_ ————— Se eee eee ae 
Praise Him..... all.... crea-tures hére be - low 
SS 
eRe camera | Caines Saat rn 5 " Fate 
Praise Him a- bove, an - gél - ic host, 
Rant Be DI 
2-2 a —2-s— ss 4—+~———_— 
a mea ea Mga OO OF 


Praise Fa - ther, Son, and  4H6 - ly Ghost. 


It will be noticed that the foregoing melodies 
circle round the finals (A and G respectively) of 
the modes in which they are written, not round the 
dominant. This feature is characteristic of many 
of the hymn-melodies, and further instances of it 
will, doubtless, be noticed. 

The second metre we have to notice is the 
lambic trimeter, in which the lines have twelve 
syllables or six iambic feet. There is a slight 
stress on the fourth syllable, but the principle 
accent falls on the tenth. A very slight break is 
made after the fifth syllable in each line. In the 
following example the words are taken from Mr. 
Lacey’s translation of Annue Christe in the new 
“English Hymnal” :— 


6a= oe aS ofe7 Sp 5 ed 


—# 


ae whine Cre-a- tion, bow Thine ear, O Christ, 
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| See ses Ssserese 
a a 


of Thy ser - vant true and dear: That we un - 


 eSSe5 == ae =e = 
= eee Ei 

- worth-y, who have trespass’din Thy sight, May live...... 
SS SSE SSS 
’ e-_* Die Tg 


be - fore thee, where he dwells in glo-rious ike 


We now come to the Zyochaic hymns. The 
most familiar of these are the six-lined FPange 
lingua gloriost and Urbs beata Flierusalem, each 
containing alternate lines of eight and seven 
syllables. The minor accent occurs on the third, 
and the principal accent on the seventh syllable 
in lines one, three, and five. In the remaining 
lines the principal stress is on the fifth syllable, and 
the minor stress on the first :— 

Mopr III (transposed). 


Se oe a et ee 
=. —" L a satya 


Glo-ry let us give and bles-sing To the Fa-ther 


pa: : == ees ~s 


and the Son, Hon-our, might and praise ad-dress-ing, 


— 
While e -ter-nal a-ges run, Ev-er too His love 


con-fess-ing, Who from both with beth is One. 
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The Corde natus of Prudentius belongs to this 
class, but it has an additional line at the end. 

Before leaving the Trochaic hymns we must 
notice Ave marts Stella, with its very short metre 
of six syllables in each line. The minor accent 
falls on the third, and the principal accent on the 
fifth :— 


MopE 1. 
d as SLE he lea oe er Ne 
sa ee ere ar dy |S 72> 
‘e rd 7 a = 0 ee 
Fat =s ther... 90m Bp siter -inalenenaias « Ho - ly 


BeNeas en ce ee pate 
Ge PS So oe 
rw, <4 Oa @ @e @ @ _ eo - 


Ghost Su - per - val, With one praise we 


ra ede A f 
bless Thee,....... Three in One con-fess Thee. 


The Choriambic melodies divide themselves into 
two~classes, the first of which consists of four 
lines each containing eleven syllables. The only 
melody of this metre in the Sarum Hymnal is the 
following :— 


Mode II. 
Sis a or 
ee eae 4 = me 1 =e 
a a es s? ee —— 
O with what glo - ri - ous. lus = tre 
— — -_— oo —— - 28 
= 
e —s 5 


thou shi-nest, Daughter of roy - al - ty, 
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> 
——_— —. ———— od 
cna. ze Faves ieee = = males es 
= gst — es 


e/ 


ma-jes- ty, Ma-ry the Vir - gin, Thou midst 
) 


= ee ea et =|] 
ae a Fes e 
the bless-ed ones sit-test ex - alt -ed. 


The other melodies belonging to this family 
contain three lines of twelve syllables, each followed 
by a line with eight :— 

Mope VII. 


See 


To Thee, O Lord most high, One in Three 


Sas Fam eae 2 cae OT aE er: 
Se 


i a 
Per - sons still, To par-don us_ we cry, 
=a == - a i en ee 
i [————-—} 4- — a 
— PeCEe 2 ese aes 
} : ie ae ras 
And to pre - serve from ill: Here give Thy 
- @_o—_, e_-».  —-4-- 
f ==. =} 
Bares = Sees 
ser- vants peace, Here-af - ter glad re - lease, 

OG (oS eee — ee NN a 
Gaeta se a —| 
aS oe = o- r e- are se o--— 

e/ 


And.... plea-sures that shall ne - ver cease. 


Finally, we come to the magnificent family of 
Sapphic melodies, of which there were thirteen 
hymns and nine melodies in the Sarum Hymnal. 
The scheme of this metre is three lines of eleven 
syllables each (with minor and principal accents on 
syllables four and ten respectively), followed by a 
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short line of five syllables with accents on the first 
and fourth. The well-known verse from which 
the Guidonian names of the degrees of the scale 
were taken may be quoted as an instance of this 
metre :— 

Ut queant laxis ’ vesonare fibris 

Mira gestérum ’ famuli tuérum 

Solve polluti’ Zabii reatum 

Sancte Joannes. 


A very slight break is made after the fifth syllable 
in the first three lines of the verse. There is also 
a slight pause at the end of the first line, and a 
deliberate pause after the second. An instance of 
a simple Sapphic melody has already been given 
(see page 82), and the following beautiful setting 
of Jste Confessor may well be taken as a typical 
example of the more ornate melodies of this . 
class :— 


Move VIII. 
Ha ae ee perma eas tay 
(SS a ee be 
Hissfec.: be the glo - ry, pow -er and sal - 
aaa Pee a Ne lg ee ee ee 
= a forego = pokes fear i 
As ote 30 oe 22 
- va-tion, Who....... o-ver all things reigneth 
——" — — ey — 
(SS See = Se Se nin = 
ee a2 FE 4S eee 

in the high-est, God in three Per - sons 

; ese Shee ee 
eee eee 
< wir 5 ake 


in the high-est hea- ven, One-ly and Tri-nal. 


There is a certain amount of affinity between 
these Plainchant hymn-melodies and music of the 
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later period by reason of the regular rhythmic 
movement of the words. For this reason special 
care must be given to the practice of these tunes, 
so that they do not lose their free and flowing 
character. In the hymn-melodies, as distinguished 
from much of the other melismatic music, a slight 
increase of speed is advisable when two or more 
notes are sung to a single syllable. By this 
means the rhythmical value of the syllable will be 
preserved, and the words will sound as they would 
in the mouth of an accomplished elocutionist, the 
ideal to be aimed at. 

We now proceed to examine the music of the 
Seguences which begin to appear at the Eucharist 
during the ninth century. ‘Their origin is extremely 
interesting and may briefly be summed up as 
follows :— 

During the earlier part of the ninth century there 
developed a custom of adding a cadenza to the 
end of many of the solo melodies sung during 
Divine Service. These subi/z, as they were termed, 
rested on very old precedent, for they are mentioned 
by S. Augustine. They had no words allied to 
them, and they served chiefly to show the skill and 
art of the trained musicians who indulged in them. 
Towards the end of the eighth century, and during 
the early part of the ninth, these zudz/7 grew in 
number and in intricacy, particularly at the end of 
the Alleluya, which followed the Gradual at Mass. 
Tentative attempts seem to have been made io fit 
words to these judi/z, but they were not successful 
until one Notker Balbulus, a monk of S. Gall 
(c. 860), took the matter up with such success 
that he became known as the father of this branch 
of Hymnody. 

The Proses or Sequences became immensely 
popular during the Middle Ages, but in course 
of time they became purely mietricai, as witness the 
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compositions of Adam of S, Victor: (c: 1256); 
The following may be quoted as a typical example 
of the earlier | type of prose Sequence :— 


LaupES DEO DEVOTAS. 


= Eels Spake = = ——— Sir 


Sesh to God your prais-es high, Voice and heart both 
i cos, Searrae ESSC wE ASAE PEE |S 
= a ee Sipe a | 


Se a el 


mu-sic mak-ing, Ci - ti-zens of heaven’s kingdom. 


eos ae See 


For the - ly Spirit's grace, Who on this day lighted 


on the A-pos-tles, In tongues of fire out of heav’n 


(25S See 


descending. Now may the that n-ly Pa- ra- -clete, 


A - bi-ding in us, wash out our of - fen-ces, 


= aN a ee SE 


o-—#*—* eo 


And make us tem-ples meet for His in-dwell-ing. 


= : ae Ss == 


May He with-in our bo-soms place Rich store of His 
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Ge ee SSS 


gifts and gra-ces to aid us, That we may con-form 


_— oy @ 
our life to [lis bidding. Sothro’the a-ges of 
= ai 
aS -\ <a == ialera i! 
a2 e cece pe an =gaaeae 
as oe eae ae P Ss 


be all praise and hon-our and pow-er and gio - ry. 


A few phrases from Vent Sancte Spirttus (the 
Golden Sequence) are given as an example of the 
metrical Sequences of later date :— 


Mope I. 
= Rees, 5 
= — ere cre eer = KN = 
oR DS 


a oe 
Come, Thou Ho-ly Spi - rit come, And from Thy 
ee 
Se 2s see ee eee one ee ee | 
a" CF: See ee Pl car eae 
ce - les - tialhome, Shed a ray of light di-vine. 
ete. 
a e-°—?-~25 eee Shee eer ae 
Hee pov yo —-F ot ea RE 


oe i "Fos. 
wel-come guest, Sweet re-fresh-ment here be-low. 
tle. 
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It is unfortunate that at the revision of the 
Roman Missal in 1570, all Sequences were ex- 
punged except four. Those which remained were 
Victime Paschali, Vent Sancte Spiritus, Lauda 
Syon and Dies trae. It is much to be desired that 
all those now accessible to us should be known and 
made use of. 

That ancient hymn of the Church, Ze Deum 
Laudamus, should be treated of under the heading 
of Hymnology. Its traditional melody (called 
Ambrosian) is exceedingly fine. It is available for 
English churches in at least three forms. Not 
only has the original form of the melody been 
adapted in its entirety, but a simplification of it, 
dating from the days of Henry VIII, has come 
down to us, while the very simple form adapted by 
Marbecke may be sung by those choirs to whom 
an ornate melody would be impossible. 

Any account of Plainsong Hymnody would be 
incomplete without some reference to the contents 
of the Sarum /vocesstonale. This contained Gloria, 
laus et honor for Palm Sunday, and Salve / festa 
dtes for the great Festivals. Here also is to be 
found the music for the Zzfany (which belongs for 
the most part to the simple recitative species). 
All these are now to be found with English. words, 
and full information is given regarding them in 
Chapter IX. 


‘ 
mage. 
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VIII.—AccomMpanIMENT. 


HE fact that Plainchant music was in- 
tended for unaccompanied singing, and 
that it was indeed so sung during its 
palmiest days, renders the question of 

suitable accompaniment one of extreme difficulty. 

Historically, there can be no doubt that it was the 

introduction of organ accompaniment to Plainsong, 

during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, which 
ruined its lightness of rhythm ; but this, perhaps, 
was more on account of the clumsiness of the 
instruments than the lack of good intentions on 
the part of the performers. ‘The soul-destroying 
passages of consecutive fourths and fifths, which 
sometimes are held up to us as specimens of early 
harmony, are a gross libel onthe medieval musicians. 
There is MS. evidence of a knowledge of the value 
of contrary motion from times quite as early, and 
the period of strict moda! harmony, which lasted to 
the end of the thirteenth century, is one which should 
be studied more carefully than hitherto has been 
the case. The ensuing period was marked by the 
gradual development of free modal harmony, in 
which the rules of musica ficta or falsa were allowed, 
and this system, as we know, found its culmination 
in the glorious works of Palestrina and his school, 
which never can be sufficiently praised or studied. * 


*The writer apologises for interjecting a remark at this 
juncture. It seems advisable to point out, in view of many 
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It cannot be denied, however, that the use of 
musica ficta tended to overthrow the barriers which 
separated the modes, and resulted in their ultimate 
reduction to the two which we still retain. But we 
have now to deal with practical issues rather than 
historical speculations, and we must base our 
practice upon the confession that, while the purist 
who desires Plainchant to be unaccompanied is 
technically unassailable, yet, with an ordinary 
choir, most people will prefer to hear an organ 
accompaniment, not only to provide a support for 
the singers, but also to give a background to the 
music itself. 

The question now is—what shall that accompani- 
ment be like ?—and the answer may be conveyed 
by the following suggestions :— 


1. It must be restrained in volume and refined 
in “texture.” 

2. It must be modal. 

3. It must be rhythmical. 


As these three points are opposed to a good 
deal of current practice they may need some 
further elucidation :— 

1. Modern organ-builders are largely to blame 
for much of the ‘“over-accompaniment ” .which 
goes on. Instruments designed with a view to 
solo playing demand considerable discretion on 
the part of the organist, if his accompaniments are 
not to be either too loud or too dull. It is much 
to be feared, however, that some of our church 
musicians make their facility at the keyboard a 


remarks which have been made in his hearing, that Palestrina’s 
music is not Plainsong. It is original composition founded 
upon Plainsong themes. It is none the less exquisitely 
beautiful, and from its touching devotion and ecstatic sweet- 
néss it stands for all time as the model par excellence of what 
ecclesiastical composers should aim at. 
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cloak for the deficiencies of the singers.* If this 
state of things be bad in ordinary music, it is fatal 
in Plainchant. The rule laid down by good choir- 
masters, that music must be sung unaccompanied 
before it can be done in church, 1s the minimum 
which can be allowed Plainsong choirs. To it 
should be added the further rule. that the piece 
to be sung must be known oy heart. When these 
preliminaries are secured the organist may then 
feel sure that the only function of the accompani- 
ment is to sustain the singing and to provide a 
background to it, but not to lead it or to “keep 
it going.” 

Organs vary so much that it is difficult to say 
much as to the actual stops which are best to be 
employed. The Swell and Choir eight-feet flue- 
work is the most useful portion of the organ in this 
connection, and the keen-toned Viols which are 
now coming into vogue may be used with advantage, 
though not for long together. Whe Great Diapasons 
(uncoupled) mav also be used bv wav of contrast. 
but, as a rule, their tone is too ponderous for the 
delicate xvances of melismatic Plainchant. A good 
Diapason, however, may be used very effectively 
to “solo” the melody occasionally in the tenor 
octave, and such a device will invariably ‘“‘warm 
up” the singing, if it be a congregational piece 
which is being performed. 

2. The tonality of the music must be respected. 
This is not an assertion of taste, but one of prin- 
ciple. It is, surely, a mark of sound musicianship 


*It must not be supposed that it is a pleasure to any 
organist to have a half-trained choir. If we go to the root 
of the matter we usually find that the stipends paid to 
qualified men do not permit even of the minimum amount of 
time being given which is essential to perfection in vocal 
tone, while clergy paying as much as £15 to £20 per annum 
become restive if the same music is performed too frequently. 
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to avoid the use of notes in the harmony which 
can never appear in the melody. Looking at organ 
accompaniment from the conventional point of 
view, as a scheme of four “voices” or parts, it can 
hardly pe considered good workmanship to place 
in three parts chromatics which can never, by any 
chance, appear in the fourth. There will be a 
constant risk of “false relation,” and a trained ear 
will at once detect the faultiness of an accompani- 
ment which is partly in one tonality and partly in 
another. it is true that much of the music will 
need to be transposed in order to bring it within 
convenient range ior the voice, but the relative 
position of tones and semitones characteristic of 
each mode must be maintained throughout. 
Nothing, for instance, could destroy the tonality 
of the eighth mode or tone than the introduction 
of the perfect cadence at its close. It should be 
harmonized :— 


+~S——%~ eye 
fo a ee 7, —— | 
== vias ee == — 
Bn, ane not -e- a is 
Cs |] —— 
J rae ont 


and many similar instances will be found in the 
other modes. Common chords (root position or 
first inversion) will provide all that is necessary, 
though, as will be seen below, a free use of passing 
notes 1s allowed to make the accompaniment 
rhythmical, and to avoid “stodginess.” The 
cnord of the dominant seventh is diabolus. 


3. The rhythm of the music must govern the 
accompaniment. ‘That is to say, in syllabic Plain- 
chant a change of ehord should take place on a 
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strong accent. In ornate music the neums should 
be well phrased, with a change of chord on the 
note which receives the principal stress, though 
the parent note of anv neum may have a fresh 
chord if necessary. Some examples of what to 
avoid may be given at this juncture :— 


| 
2 = eg ma 
Ho - - ly. 
ce Ey ea} 
Rh iT eo = eo f 
ea ee 
0— SNS aS ice 
Cae a SSS Se 
Caveat pert 


Day of wrath, day of mourning. 
Po os oN 
aa as 


SS 


Wee, 
My 
4 
yee, O 


wh 
ye 
wr 


Both of these examples are too ponderous. On 
the other hand it is possible that the treatment 
next given to the same phrases errs too much in 
the other direction :— 


=S5SSseS= 


o— = ~@ 
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Probably, something between the two methods 
would be better, such as :— 


i <a ea = 
ag sarees Fe eal 
a Sa] 


pS Saree) Jere Was, es peer ae Ea eS 
A Reere baie rs a or es eros |e 
GPa ee J ean a 


There is no absolute need, however, to maintain 
four real parts throughout a phrase. ‘The following 
suggested accompaniments for one or two character- 
istic phrases may be useful :— 
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The accompaniment of the Psalms requires 
more thought than is commonly givento it. Here, 
again, the harmonies must be not only diatonic but 
also rhythmical, as will be seen from the following 
instances, which are merely an extension to the 
accompaniment of the principles already laid down 
for singers in Chapter III :— 


TONE I (see pp. 26 and 27). 


ey 
—- ae Z| aoe Rie. ses aucca oe 
= Rr: : 52 et eer ee tne 
ae ye | 
. I will fear no é - ee pin the tay of bat - tle. 
l~ TS gs | 
= -e -@ tee -e- 
—_—" Se F = ire 
——7 = e_ = a4 2: =24= 
= P| ae 
Saha a ct 
aes = @ | i o> Aen | o_,7-0# || 
a 2 HEH e fe » 


fea pol wick- ed- “ness : .. might not drink of the ri-vers, 
— RTS 
| a eH NIN -@- 


qs a 


= — 
' 
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Tone III (see pp. 35 and 36). 


— pas esse ea 


oh ——_——_—_ ae 


. nor stood in the way of _ sin - ape: 


2 = —= ae 


ee ran | Par See 
be —— me! 
. to judge the world in righ-teous- is 


¢; it, Saleen 
etl EO ee eee 


SSS Sal 


Ne 
————= Sa 


-_ 


Tone VIII (see p. 52). 


forefathers to téach their chil - dren. 


. cleaveth not stéad-fast - ly un - to God. 
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A marked alteration should be made in the 
volume and texture of the accompaniment in those 
verses which the congregation should sing. 

Each psalm should be followed by a short 
symphony on the organ, of the same structure as 
the Antiphon, which anciently would have come 
in its place and ending on the final of the mode. 
A selection of such symphonies will be found in 
Organ Accompaniments to the Manual of Plainsong 
(see Bibliography). 

A number of extended accompaniments to 
various Plainsong pieces have already been pub- 
lished, while others are in preparation. A detailed 
list of these will be found in the Bibliography in 
Chapter IX. 
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IX.— BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


WT has been suggested that a list of works 
which may be consulted by the student 
desirous of going to original sources for 
his information, would be a_ useful 
appendix to this volume. ‘The writer has, there- 
fore, compiled the following Bibliography, which 
he trusts may have the effect of promoting the 
same active interest in the vast subject of Plain- 
chant among some of our English musicians as is 
being evinced on the Continent at the present 
time by musicians there. Every effort has been 
made to include all works of real importance, 
though any kind of finality is well-nigh impossible, 
in consequence of the number of new treatises 
which constantly appear. Our professional con/fréres 
on the Continent have destroyed the arbitrary 
barrier which makes intelligent music begin in the 
sixteenth century, so that experts, who are by no 
means mere ecclesiastics or “ecclesiastically-minded 
laymen,” are devoting considerable study to the 
musical developments of the earlier period. 


THEORETICAL WORKS. 
IN FRENCH. 


tLes Mélodies grégoriennes. Dom Pothier. 
ie elas et pratique du Chant grégorien. Dom Ambroise 
ienle. 

tLe Plain-Chant. Abbé Soullier, S.J. 

+Etude sur le Chant grégorien. Thiéry. 

fOrigine et développement du Chant liturgique. Wagner. 

tMéthode élémentaire de Chant grégorien. Dom Pierre 
Bastien. 
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}Introduction a l’exécution du Chant grégorien. Duclos. 

tSolfége populaire. 

fLa Paléographie Musicale. A quarterly publication, edited 
by the Benedictines of Solesmes. 


IN ENGLISH. 


tA Manual of Gregorian Chant. 

TRules for Psalmody. 

tA Grammar of Plainsong. By the Benedictines of Stanbrook. 
*The Elements of Plainsong. By various authors. 

*S. Gregory and the Gregorian Music. Wyatt. 

*Graduale Sarisburiense. 

*Antiphonale Sarisburiense. 

*Bibliotheca Musico-Liturgica. 


In ITALIAN. 


7Rassegna Gregoriana. A monthly magazine. 

tManuale di Canto gregoriano. Frola. 

tMetodo teorico pratico di Canto gregoriano tradizionale. 
Dom Pietro Igneo Ricci. 


PRACTICAL WORKS. 
LATIN TEXT. 


+Liber usualis Missa et Officii. 
+Psalmi cum notis. 
TProses et Motets. Mézard. 
tChants des Procession. 
etc., etc. (a complete list may be had from the publishers). 


ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENTS TO LATIN TEXT. 


+Gregorian Masses, with accompaniments. By Giulio Bas 
(in monthly parts). 


PRACTICAL WORKS FOR USE IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 

HoLy COMMUNION. 

*The Ordinary of the Mass. : 

*The Plainsong of the Holy Communion (reprinted from 
above). 

*A Selection of Introits, Grails and Alleluyas. 

*Plainsong Hymn Melodies and Sequences. 

*Eucharistic Hymns and Antiphons. 

*Choir Responses. 
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ALSO FOR THE PRIESTS’ PART. 


Ritual Music (Pickering & Chatto), 
Altar Music (De La More Press). 
The English Liturgy (Rivingtons). 


MATTINS AND EVENSONG. 


The Sarum Psalter (Geo. Bell & Son). 
Introduction and Tone Table (from above). 
*The Canticles. 
*Choir Responses. 
Manual of Plainsong (Novello). 
*Plainsong Hymn Melodies. 
*The Invitatory Psalm. 
*The Paschal Anthems. 
*Te Deum. 
*Magnificat and Benedictus (set to Zonus Peregrinus). 
*The Antiphons to Magnificat. 
Church Ilymns, new edition (S.P.C.K.). 
Hymns, Ancient and Modern, new edition (Clowes). 
The English Hymnal (Henry Frowde). 


PROCESSIONALS. 


*Salve! Festa Dies. 
*The Litany and Suffrages. 


VARIOUS. 


*The Order of the Burial of the Dead, 
*The Office of the Departed. 
*Responds at Vespers. 

“Office for Maunday Thursday. 

* Office of the Blessed Sacrament. 


ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


*Missa Rex Splendens. By Dr. C. W. Pearce. 

*The Litany and Suffrages. By Francis Burgess. 

*The Psalm Tones. By Francis Burgess. 

Accompaniments to the Manual of Plainsong. By Wilfred 
G. A. Shebbeare (Novello). 

*The Ordinary of the Mass (in preparation). 


“To be obtained from the Plainsong and Medixval Music Society, 
44, Russell Square, W.C 


+ To be obtained through Messrs, Burns & Oates, Orchard Street, W. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE “‘ ANGLICAN 
CHANT.” 


lr must not be thought that the chant known by 
the above name was the result of any great over- 
throw of the traditional methoa of reciting the 
Psalter. The earlier harmonized chants (of the 
sixteenth century) were merely applications to the 
Gregorian Tones of the current fashion of vocal 
harmony. For instance, in the Christchurch tune 
of Tallis, we find Tone I with its fourth ending as 
the Canto fermo in the tenor part.* 


3 eee SS eS Se 
7. ee —— oral leaner oaks premier eat 
La = eet | ae a Seal o> fe 


er -- ee  - e  e 


In the following Italian falso bordone, of about 
ihe same period, we find the seventh Tone in the 
tenor, but here the ancient melody gives way (in 
the second half) to the requirements of the 
harmony :— 


* This was then the usual position for the principal melody. 
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Y SEL YE SIAR 


From thence it was but a step to reject the 
ancient principal subject altogether, and to sub- 
stitute a melody entirely modern. Bar-lines and 
strict time followed, and the Anglican chant 
became what it is. In what respects it is better or 
worse than its ancient prototype need not be dis- 
cussed here, for it is the function of this little work 
to recite facts rather than to express opinions. 
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